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IT’S DOUBLE GUM-WOUND... 


SOFTBALL’S SUPER SOFTBALL! 


DOUBLE GUM-WINDING with latex-treated yarn makes it 
livelier, faster, more durable. Steam-molding the center of 
“Private Estate’’ kapok—the world’s best—gives it more 
uniform bounce, makes it more resilient. Bonding the core, 
the winding and horsehide cover into a single solid unit 
makes it a longer-lasting ball—a ball with a perfect, just- 
right feel for better pitching control—a smoother ball with- 
out humps, bumps or soft spots—a ball that out-classes 


them all in performance. 
‘a : =i 4 — . Let your team prove it’s the greatest softball ever devel- 
Pr oped—Softball’s Super Softball! 


LES 


> 
st 


>> um 
| Private estate KP 
OFFICIAL 
LIVE-CENTER 
SOFTBALL 

An ail-new quality ball that’s going to be a top favorite before 

the season is half over! The center is pressure-molded of cork 
and rubber, and double-wound with two layers of latex-im- oO 


pregnated yarn. The washable horsehide cover is bonded to 
the winding and then hand sewn for extra durability. For a ball 
with plenty of liveliness and speed. .that holds its firm, 
smooth roundness game after game, there’s none can beat 
this new Live-Center Softball! 


— RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO 


Write Dept. B, Rawlings, 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
For Your Copy Of Rawlings New Intramural Handbook 
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10 BASIC 


PROBLEMS. 


1 PRACTICAL ANSWER | 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group jis uniformly dressed. 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? - 
For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 


girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in”’ feeling their 
interest is up... and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 


training gets “‘home.” 


And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 


complete detail in the folder, ‘Why Gymsuit 
write for your copy. 
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niformity.”” It’s free... 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets. 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 


O Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity."* 


0 Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ 


We expect to: 


style. color. 


O Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 


We buy our gym suits: 


. 0 Direct from manufacturer 
© Thru local dealers 


Change from present style used 
0 Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


4 
NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY ; 
| 
| 


your name title 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes. eer Pen 
O Send us a somple MOORE: eddrese. 
style. color. city. zone state 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


1541 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone OUnkirk 7-3205 
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TOWELS 


Quality-Plus 
AND THEY’RE ECONOMICAL TOO! 


McArthur’s Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels are woven of 
the finest long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply warp yarns. These 
quality-plus towels have full tape rib construction, heavy woven tape 
selvage edges, and are a full 20” x 40”, shrunk size. They’re extra 
strong . . . made to last through 350 to 500 launderings! They’re 
sensible in weight . . . reducing laundry . sts. Choose McArthur 
Towels . . . write today for complete information on McArthur 
Towels and the economical McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me A BR T U BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


Your Floor Can Be Like This— ss 
as Latest "Big Ten” 


Thornton School gymnasium — Thornton, IIl., 
Architect, Wm. J. Connor & Assoc. 


This small town Illinois school boasts a floor of 
Wells’ DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple—same 
as that latest “Big Ten” gym in Columbus, Ohio. NORTHERN MAPLE 
—lit’ livelier. That's why!—A dead floor, how- 


ever “pretty”, is no bargain in any gym. And J. W. WELLS 


if you want a floor that will help finance the LUMBER COMPANY 


gym — 
Write for “‘“Money-making Gym Floors Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. A 


rs. Assn. 
MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 


Menominee, Michigan 


1958 

March 21-22 
Ninth Annual Intramural Conference, Na- 
tional Intramural Association, Louisville, Ky. 

March 26-29 
Association of Private Camps, annual con- 
vention, Hotel New Yorker, N.Y.C. 

March 27-29 
Conference of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, The 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

March 27-29 
Third Southern Regional Institute on Recrea- 
tion for the Aging, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 

April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

May 8-10 
AAHPER National Conference on Outdoor 
Education, Hotel Woodner, Wash., D.C. 

May 9-11 
Annual Conference of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

May 18-21 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Confererce, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

June 15-21 
14th Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, 
lowa State College, Ames, sponsored by 
Tri-partite Golf Committee (DGWS, NA- 
PECW, ARFCW) assisted by the National 
Golf Foundation 

June 22-28 
National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NEPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
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STREAMLINED 
TRA M P 0 LI N E— exclusive one-piece frame 


of elliptical steel tubing 


Here is the world’s finest Trampoline — 
naturally Nissen built it. Exclusive ellip- 
tical steel tubing gives the frame a neat 
modern look. The elliptical shape also 
prevents the frame from twisting while 
the Trampoline is in use. Allows protec- 
tion pads to lie flat. Provides a more rigid 
base for suspension of the bed. 


Nissen’s 1958 design features Nissen qual- 
ity in 14 new features in this handsome 
new model including: 


Perma Finish— All tubing is pressure 
steam cleaned, phosphorized, undercoat- 
ed and final enamel finish is baked on. 
This process gives all Nissen Trampoline 
frames maximum resistance to chipping, 
scratching or discoloration. 


Du Pont Nylon webbing and threads — 
Especially treated to retard any possible 
deterioration and damage from the sun’s 
ultra violet rays. Triple stitched under 


more than 2 tons of pressure to insure 
rmanent shape and tautness for ever 
onger usage. 


Nissen Lock on roller stands — Locks 
roller stand positively in place while 
trampoline is being folded. All Nissen 
Trampolines Flashfold in seconds. 


Adjustable Trampoline cables— Cables are 
tough, keep their elasticity. Nissen’s ex- 
clusive adjustable design permits quick 
adjustment for individual preference. 
Their fast positive springing action will 
even add new life to older beds. 


Nissen’s Research Program has developed 
this new Trampoline that can’t be imi- 
tated. Exclusive design features and man- 
ufacturing experience assure you of the 
finest available Trampoline. The strongest, 
most rigid, springiest, bounciest, lightest 
weight Tramp ever built. Sold and serv- 
iced throughout the world. Write for new 
1958 catalog. *Reg. Trade Mark 


If it isn’t a NISSEN itisn’:« Trampoline* 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Nissen Trampoline of Caneda, Ltd. 
8 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Nissen Trampoline Co., Ltd. 


Hainault Works, Hainault Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex, England 
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Outstanding 


McGRAW-HILL | 


Books 


From the 
McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield College; 
MARY E. BACON, Principal, Springfield, 
Mass.; THELMA Ii. BACON, Springfield; 
and JOIE F. STAPLETON, University of 
Kansas. 317 pages, $5.50. 
The emphasis in this new elemen- 
tary physical education “methods” 
text is on the importance of teach- 
ing physical education as an integral 
part of the total school program. 
Its three sections include a brief 
statement of philosophy of both ele- 
mentary education and _ physical 
education; suggested programs for 
children; and suggestions for plan- 
ning and condueting special pro- 
grams. An ideal guide for teachers 
and text in teacher-training colleges. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION AND RECREATION 


By RAYMOND A. SNYDER, University of 
California, Los Angeles; and HARRY A. 
SCOTT, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 421 pages, $6.00. 
Designed to improve student under- 
standing of the whole field of teach- 
er education, and to apply modern 
principles and practices of teacher 
education to the undergraduate, 
graduate, and in-service preparation 
of specialists in the fields of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. Discusses the functions 
to be performed by personnel, the 
competencies required, the kinds of 
experience necessary, and resource 
areas for acquiring it. 


TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Textbook for Secondary School Teachers 


By CLYDE KNAPP, University of Illinois; 

and E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 386 pages, 
.00. 


Presents a wide variety of basic 
teaching techniques and procedures 
appropriate for use in the secondary 
school physical education program. 
It represents an excellent fusion of 
principles and practice. Emphasis 
is on physical education as a medi- 
um for the whole person which in- 
tegrates with other school areas in 
achieving the broad social and per- 
sonal objectives of education. 


Send for copies on approval=——y, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


the 


AUTHORS 


e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 

e William Braverman teaches remedial 
physical education in Roxborough High 
School in Philadelphia. He is also foot- 
ball trainer and assistant coach of bas- 
ketball and track. 

e° Betty G. Hartman js an Instructor 
in the Women’s Physical Education 
Dept., Ohio State University, Columbus. 
She is active in DGWS. 

e Dr. Fred V. Hein, consultant in 
health and fitness, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
is a past-vice-president of AAHPER’s 
Health Education Division. He was edi- 
tor of AAHPER yearbook Fit to Teach. 
e Doris Hutchinson is Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
in the public schools of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. She is past editor of 
the Journat column “Sports for Girls 
and Women.” 

@ Clyde Knapp, professor of education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, is Chair- 
man-elect of AAHPER’s Secondary 
School Physical Education Section. He 
is co-author of two books on physical 
education. 

e Ruth Lindsey js Assistant Professor 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. She is also chairman of the 
Archery Dept., Camp Waldemar, Hunt, 
Texas. 

e Zollie M. Maynard, consultant for 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, State Dept. of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., has served as vice-president 
for both physical education and recrea- 
tion in the Southern District, AAHPER. 
He has written many articles. 

e Doris A. Meek js Instructor in Ree- 
reation and Physical Edueation at Oak- 
land (Calif.) Junior College. This is 
her second JourNAL article. 

e@ Jess Meyers is Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics in Lanier High 
School, West Alexandria, Ohio. 

e Dr. Lloyd W. Olds is Head of the 
Dept. of Health, Physical Education, 
and Athletics at Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. He is an AAHPER 
Honor Award winner. 

e Leslie D. Park, formerly Executive 
Director of United Cerebral Palsy in 
Illinois, now holds the same position in 
Pennsylvania. He is active in AAHPER 
and has written for the JourNAL.* 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 
Pro Shops 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


GRAND SLAM | 
Golf Clubs 
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OUR COVER 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., is host 
to AAHPER, as the Associa- 
tion celebrates its 73rd year. 
Chamber of Commerce photo 
shows Municipal Auditorium, 
Convention headquarters, in 
arrow point, with Plaza Ga- 
rage in foreground providing 
spaces for 1,200 cars in its 
three underground levels. 


CONVENTIONS 

FITNESS is the theme of the 
National Convention, which 
offers a varied program (see 
p. 8). Read the reports of 50 
public school systems all over 
the United States (p. 12) on 
fitness before attending the 
National Convention. Pro- 
grams for four District Con- 
ventions appear in this issue. 
Southern District’s program 
was in January; Central 
meets with National (see Feb- 
ruary issue). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

NEXT month’s 80-page issue 
will feature outstanding ar- 
ticles on batting by Ethan 
Allen; on posture and per- 
formance by C. W. Lowman, 
M.D.; on exercise and fitness 
by a committee of experts; 
and on backyard activities by 
C. H. MeCloy. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with whieh it 
ls to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate eopies ean- 
not be sent. 
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Vol. 29, No. 3 
Journal Of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


A Nutrition Blueprint for Teen-Agers..._-_-_-»»-_-__ Fred V. Hein 


Florida’ s Grass Roots Health Approach 


Zollie Maynard 


Make Your Own Teaching Aids 


William Bolton, M.D. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Should Varsity Athletes Take Physical Education? 


Clyde Knapp 


Motivating Devices for Remedial Physical Education 


Planning a College Fieldhouse 
On Intercollegiate Competition for Women _ 


Adventures in Archery 


William Braverman 


Betty 6. Hartman 


Organize Your Tennis Practice 


_— Ruth Lindsey 
_John R. LeFevre 


Dance Section Candidates—1958 _ 


Pre-Convention Dance Workshop 


DGWS Elections—1958 


Physical Education in Italy 
Grade School Golf for $25 


‘Arthur Weston 
E, Doyle 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Outdoor Learning Enriches Physical Education 


Jess Meyers 


Camping for Severely Disabled Adults _.______ Leslie D. Park 
Do We Have Sand in Our Eyes?—a challenge to recreation 


_.._Doris A. Meek 


General Interest 


Why You Can’t Afford to Miss 


the Kansas City Convention 


Fifty Public School Systems Report on Fitness 


Co-ordinated by Doris Hutchinson 
Eastern District Conference, Philadelphia, April 27- 


May 1, 1958 


Midwest District Convention, Milwaukee, April 16-18, 1958 
Northwest District Convention, Portland, April 23-26, 1958 


Southwest Distri¢t Convention, 
April 9-12, 1958. 


Salt Lake City, 


Michigan State University Major and Minor Clubs 


Features 


Coming Events 
About the Authors 
Editor's Mail 

New Books in Brief _ 
Coaches Column 

Spotlight on the Dance ____. 56 
Sports for Girls and Women 60 


Advertisers in This Issue 


Carol Harding 


Recreational Therapy — 
Coast to Coast 
International Scene __ 
Meet the Majors 
Audio-Visual Materials _ 
‘Your District Reporter __ 
Ideas That Score 
80 
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The Journal of Health-Physical Edueation-Reereation, published monthly September to April inelusive, and bi-monthly in May and 


June, by the American Assoeiation for Health, Physical Eduestion and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 


St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enterea as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Offiee, Washington, D. C., under At of 
March 8, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Assoeiation. 


Subscription prices: 
Association receive the Journal. 
scription), $15 (for students. $6). 


copies of the Journal $1.00; 


Regular membership, $10 (for students, $3.50) ; 


$6 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., Apr. 


Research Quarterly). 
The American Assoeiation for Health, Physiesal Edueation, 


in 1885, is a non-profit organization and is a Department of the National Education Assosiation. Articles may be 


Advertising rates on request. 


-» Sept. All members of the 
Professional membership (including $4 Research Quarterly sub- 
Student membership must be endorsed by « faeulty member who is an AAHPER member. Regular rates ap- 
ply for Mbraries and institutions ($10 for Journal; $15 for Journal and 


Bingle 
of the Quarterly, $1.25. 


and Recreation, founded 
submitted as 


contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. ‘The contents of previous issues of the Journal ean be found by consult- 


ing Education Index. Copyright, 


1958, by the American Association for Health. Physies) Edueation, and Reerestion, Nations] Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UROPE 


UROPE 
who CAREERS 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad- 
vantages. Imagine the excit- 
ing thrill of international tra- 
vel as well as living in en- 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one job that ex- 
pects you to apply your edu- 
cation and experience witha 
creative flair! You will cer- 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops - 
overseas. 

Investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Club 
Supervisors. Single girls, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 

Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, ‘Civilian Careers 
in Far Away Places!’’ Sud- 
denly ... you'll be travelling 
an amazing open road to 
happiness. 


Write to: 
The Adjutant General 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Attention: AGMZ-R (619) 


If you prefer Hawaii, the Caribbean, the 
Orient, Alaska or the United States, in- 
quire about similar careers in these areas. 


Department of the Army 


Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Eprror: 


Please don’t let’s call it JOHPER, be- 
cause: It lacks dignity for a profession- 
al journal; It is tricky, but not clever; 
It smacks of an outdated “alphabet 
soup” stylish in Washington two decades 
ago; It tells nothing to those whom we 
would like to have read our magazine— 
the non-physical educator. 

Otherwise the JourRNAL is a continu- 
ously improving magazine! 

AGNES M. 

Dept. of Health and Physical 
Education for Women 

Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 


Dear Epitror: 


Congratulations on the fine appear- 
ance of the January Journau. The 
clean trim appearance and the attractive 
cover add greatly to the appeal of the 
magazine. Keep up your good work. 

H. T. Frrermoop, Secretary 

Health and Physical Education 
National Council of YMCA’s 
291 Broadway, New York 7 


Dear Epiror: 


Just one woman’s opinion, but JOH- 
PER strikes me negatively. One reads 
“Joker.” I tried it out on several. AAH- 
PER identifies the JournaL with our 
great organization. Imagine NEA head- 
lining its cover JONEA or to be exact 
JOTNEA. Here’s hoping for a return 
to our identity. 

The rest of the new cover design is 
eye-catching. 

Mazir V. SCANLAN 
Supervisor of HPER 
Publie Schools, 

1809 Pacifie Ave. 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


Dear Epiror: 
Congratulations on the very fine front 
cover on the latest issue of JOHPER. 
Haroup S. DeGroatT 
Box 23, Newtown, Conn. 


Dear Eprror: 


When the January JourNAL arrived 
at the office I was immediately im- 
pressed with the new cover design. Why 
did I like it? An attractive, young lady 


appeared; the simplicity of the design 
impressed me; the amount of white 
space enhanced the picture. Clearly, 
simply, and attractively done was my 
reaction. 
Congratulations to you! 
Sara Bruce, Director 
Health and Recreation Dept. 
YWOA, 17th and K S8t., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


These letters are typical of those received about 
the new cover design of the JOURNAL. We 
are always glad to hear from readers about 
our covers, 


Dear Epiror: 


I just noticed a serious typographical 
error in Dr. Burney’s article in the Jan- 
uary JOURNAL. On page 73, half-way 
down the first column, the following sen- 
tence occurs: “The school health pro- 
gram oriented exclusively toward physi- 
eal education and athletics is now a 
sound program of physical and mental 
health and has been given high priority 
in the community.” Undoubtedly the 
word now should be not. 

This is another fine issue. We have 
had an excellent journal for many years, 
but it has become even better during the 
last few years. It is a veritable gold 
mine of help and news. This month’s 
cover rates an “A double-plus.” 

CaRL WEAR, Associate Professor 
Physical Education for Men 
University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


The sentence quoted is correct as it appeared 
in the JOURNAL. This article was originally 
a speech at the NEA Convention, and the 
inflection made the meaning clear. In print, 
it should be interpreted thus: 

“The school health and physical education pro- 
gram which was oriented exclusively toward physical 
education and athletics is now (has become in- 
stead) a sound program of physical and mental 


health and has been given high priority in the 
community.”’ 


Dear Eprror: 


In the Basic Issues section of the Jan- 
uary JOURNAL on page 74 part of a sen- 
tence was left out of my manuscript. 
The paragraph should have read: 

‘<Tn education we are apt to say ‘Oh, we 
are a state institution, we have to take 
every high school graduate!’ Strangely, 
the university medical school [is also a 
state institution, but the screen which per- 
mits admission to the medical school] is 
very fine. Here accreditation, recruitment, 
and selection are of high order, are pub- 
licly accepted, and laden with prestige.’’ 

The part in brackets was omitted in 
putting my manuscript into print. 

CHARLES C. COWELL 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


In retyping this manuscript for the printer, a 
line was omitted. Our apologies to Dr. Cowell. 
(More letters on pages 44-45) 
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IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 
ment . because everyone enjoys ices: 
this exciting event that serves more : 
players, in less space, without any 
permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. $ 
We will send, ABSOLUTELY 3 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit bt 
containing everything you need to 4. 
organize your own full-participation _ 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 
FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 
. Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 53 
below today. 
Hawared TABLE TENNIS CO. 60 STATE ST. BOSTON 9, MASS. - 
Gentlemen: oe We plan fo start our tournament on 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please R = 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. ¥ There will be approximately _—_____ participants. 
SCHOOL OR ORG We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 
NAME 
. POSITION Table Tennis is part of our program. 
STREET & NO 
CITY ZONE____ STATE There are __________in our school or organization. 
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Why 


AT THE end of this month, AAHPER 
celebrates its 60th National Convention 
in Kansas City, Missouri. All Associa- 
tion members and others interested are 
invited. 


Fitness Theme 

Carrying out the theme, “Forward 
with Fitness in ’58,” there will be two 
important meetings Monday and Tues- 
day of the new Fitness Council on “Bas- 
ic Components of Physical Fitness” and 
“Essential Program Procedures for the 
Development of Fitness,” with panels of 
research experts. The physical fitness 
test being developed by the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Project, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Hunsicker, University of 
Michigan, will be announced at the Final 
General Session, Thursday afternoon. 


Other Fitness Meetings 

Many division and section meetings 
will deal with fitness. The opening Gen- 
eral Session Sunday evening, March 30, 
will feature an address by Shane Mac- 
Carthy, executive director of President 
Hisenhower’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

The Recreation Division meeting, 
Monday morning following the Fitness 
Council, will discuss “Mobilizing Total 
Resources for Fitness” and will be high- 


Scene from new elementary school film. 


You Can't Afford To Miss 
the KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


March 30-April 3, 1958 


lighted by addresses by The Honorable 
Roe Bartle, Mayor of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Paul Misner, Glencoe, Ill.; Lloyd 
Larson, Board of Education, Milwau- 
kee; and Conrad Wirth, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

A review of fitness at the national 
level will be the topic of the Physical 
Education Division meeting Monday 
evening. Addresses will be given by Jo- 
seph Wolffe, M.D., Valley Forge Heart 
Institute; W. W. Bauer, M.D., Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Shane Mac- 
Carthy, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness; Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER 
president; and Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER executive secretary. 

The Men’s Athletic Division topic is 
“Sports—Common Denominator in Fit- 
ness.” An address by W. W. “Woody” 
Hayes and a Plan of Action by Ray O. 
Dunean, T. J. Hamilton, H. W. Ems- 
wiler, Arthur S. Daniels, Reaves F. Pe- 
ters, and Lawrence Bates will be fea- 
tured. 


All-Convention Luncheon 

An All-Convention Luncheon, the See- 
ond General Session, will have “Big 
Top” cireus entertainment, with Tom 
Collins, internationally known humorist, 
as the main speaker. To be held Wed- 
nesday, April 2, the luncheon will be 
$3.85. Advance reservations may be 
made by sending check to Anita Ald- 
rich, supervisor, health and physical edu- 
cation, 11 Brookside Blvd., Kansas City 
12, Mo. 


Third General Session 

John E. Anderson, University of Min- 
nesota, will address the Third General 
Session on “Child Growth and Develop- 
ment.” 


Other Meetings 

The Health Education Division meet- 
ing on Monday morning, featuring an 
address by Earl Koos, Florida State 
Board of Health on “Health in the 
Changing American Culture,” will be 
followed by a luncheon. Speaker will be 
H. Van Zile Hyde, M.D., U.S. Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
on current world health problems. 

The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports will discuss “Women at Work” 
at the Division meeting, Monday after- 
noon. A reception will follow, honoring 
past and present DGWS leaders. 


Elementary School Film 

The premiere showing of “A Design 
for Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools” will take place at the Final 
General Session. This film is being pro- 
duced co-operatively under the technical 
direction of Wayne University and the 
professional direction of AAHPER. It 
depicts one approach to developing a 
program of elementary physical educa- 
tion. In 16 mm color, it runs 30 min- 
utes. 


Exhibits, Fun 

Over 150 commercial and educational 
exhibits will be of interest to Conven- 
tion-goers. Entertainment will consist 
of dancing every night, tours of Kansas 
City, and visitations to schools and recre- 
ation centers. 

Many demonstrations and clinics will 
be held for both men and women. Over 
100 meetings are scheduled, in all. 


Election of Officers 

The Representative Assembly will 
elect the new President-elect and vice- 
presidents-elect. The Final General Ses- 
sion will be in the form of a report to 
the membership by AAHPER officers. 
President Ray O. Duncan will hand over 
his office to Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe, AAH- 
PER president for 1958-59. 


Much To Offer You 

The 60th National Convention of 
AAHPER offers programs to interest all 
levels and areas of the profession. As a 
participant, you will discuss current 
concerns with other professional per- 
sons, hear outstanding speakers and pan- 
els of experts, see demonstrations, take 
part in meetings and workshops, and 
take home many new ideas. This Con- 
vention is one you can’t afford to miss. * 
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Wihon 
RUBBER COVERED 
FOOTBALLS 


Tops for feel and sure ball han- 
dling. Absolutely waterproof and 
virtually scuff and puncture proof! 
Models for all levels of play. 


Wilson QUALITY RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


THRIVE ON PUNISHMENT! 


Pertoriance — Playability— Economy! 


You get more play per dollar when you buy Wilson Quality | 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls. Built for better play as well as E 
greater durability, they thrive on punishment, come back for 


more year after year. All are official weight and shape. Best of 
there's a Wilson ball to fit your budget in every field of play! 


on the market. 


Wikhon 
RUBBER COVERED © 
BASKETBALLS 


Top performance plus long 
life and adaptability to any 
playing surface. Scuff resist- 
ant. Every ball precision bal- 


anced. 
§ 


Send for FREE illustrated pamphlet showing complete 
line of Wilson rubber covered athletic balls. 


Wilron RUBBER 
COVERED SOCCER BALLS 


Really built to take it. Official size and 
weight. Used in many colleges and 
soccer leagues. Outlasts any other ball 


Wihhon 
RUBBER COVERED VOLLEY BALLS 


Finest volley balls on the market today! 18-panel 7 
4 rubber cover for perfect feel and endurance. Totally 
waterproof. 


Wihon 


RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


New stippled cover gives easier surer 


gripping. Availabl 


inac plete range 


of sizes. Colors: Red, blue, orange, green. 


Wilron RUBBER 
COVERED SOFTBALLS 


Outstanding softballs in three sizes. 
Made with Private Estate Kapok, 
balance wound for shape retention. 
Waterproof, scuff resistant! 
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a nutrition blueprint for 


TEEN 


by FRED V. HEIN 
Consultant in Health and Fitness 
Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Association 


FRIEND of mine, with a pro- 
digious appetite, is fond of say- 
ing that the only rightful place for 
a piece of meat is between two slices 
of bread. Along with a couple of 
such sandwiches he likes a big glass 
of milk or two. Young people, with 
sufficient funds, when left to their 
own devices, heartily agree. Witness 
their fondness for “burgers and 
malts, barbecues and shakes, and 
other socially popular combinations. 
And there is nothing wrong with 
these preferences. Interestingly, the 
food elements found in such favor- 
ites—bread or bun, meat, milk-—are 
vital parts of the recommended basic 
diet. True, some supplementation 
and diversification is needed but, 
fundamentally, our young people 
have chosen well. 

This positive approach is a good 
take-off point, not only for the teach- 
er of health in his classes, but also 
for the physical education instructor 
in connection with the activity pro- 
gram, the coach on the athletic field, 
and the recreation leader in his con- 
tacts with secondary school youth. 
Each has a particular contribution 
to make to health education and each 
‘ has his own appeal for young people. 

Fitness obviously has many com- 
ponents, including, among others, a 
healthful environment, good nutri- 
tion, sufficient rest and sleep, proper 
medical and dental care, the right 
work and play, adequate physical 
activity, and the absence of excesses. 
Certainly, improved nutrition is an 
important goal if we are to succeed 
in the on-going stepped-up efforts 
toward fitness for our youth. 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 


Eating habits in the home are 
known to be largely responsible for 
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the food-intake pattern of a child. 
But the home atmosphere may have 
a reverse effect as the child grows 
older because of psychological ten- 
sions, and may result in either un- 
dernutrition or obesity. The school 
can help to prevent such problems 
and, in some eases; to correct them. 

The climate for health education 
is much different in the secondary 
school than at the elementary level. 
Beginning in the junior high school, 
and in some instances even before, 
there is a breaking away from earlier 
standards of behavior. Young people 
at this age are reaching haltingly 
for independence. They are striving 
to achieve what they consider to be 
sophistication. They have an over- 
whelming desire to conform within 
their peer group. As a result, ideas 
and ideals which previously seemed 
well-established, may be discarded, 
at least for a time. This applies to 
health as well as to other areas. 

Certain regressions in health prac- 
tices relating to nutrition among 
adolescents are apparent from both 
observation and definitive research. 
A greater number of youngsters at 
this age level are likely to come to 
school without adequate breakfasts. 
Many boys and girls probably de- 
rive as much or more of their daily 
nutrition from between-meal snacks, 
often poorly chosen, as from the 
meals themselves. As pupils progress 
through the secondary school, a 
higher proportion tend toward inac- 
tivity and thus lay the foundation 
for later obesity. A surprising num- 
ber evidence inadequacies in vitamin 
C intake upon clinical examination. 
What can health education do about 
these problems? How can the school 
help youth to achieve maturity in 
health behavior ? 
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TEACHING TECHNICS 

First, it is good to remind our- 
selves that the school cannot do the 
job alone. Parents have the primary 
responsibility for founding good 
practices, as well as other aspects of 
health behavior. But the school can 
make a major contribution by teach- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
geood nutrition to youngsters. Also, 
by working closely with parents, the 
school can help to assure their prop- 
er application. This cannot be done 
by pedagogical preaching any more 
than by parental nagging. Both only 
sharpen adolescent resistance and 
rebellion, and focus these on health. 
If health practices are to be bettered, 
they must be related to the deep- 
down desires and drives of young 
people. 

Contrary to some ideas, secondary 
school youngsters do take an inter- 
est in health and its nutritional as- 
pects. But their interests in health 
and eating practices differ consider- 
ably from those of adults as well as 
from those of younger age groups. 
These interests are ‘‘built-in’’ mo- 
tivations toward health education, 
including nutrition, if we will but 
recognize and use them. A ninth- 
grade girl fervently wishes for a 


WHAT'S FoR LUNCH? 


SOMETHING GOOD TO EAT AND GOOD FOR YOU! 


Chart of the "Essential Four’ — Reprinted 
from THE ENRICHMENT STORY KIT; Cour- 
tesy MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 
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clearer skin; her sophomore brother 
wants to make the football team. 
Across the street, a scrawny fresh- 
man boy secretly exercises with bar- 
bells to build himself up. His older 
sister, labeled ‘‘fat’’ by her friends 
would like to diet, but doesn’t know 
how. These desires are specific, real, 
vital. Each of them indicates teach- 
ing approaches which can make 
health education come alive for 
young people. 


FOUR TEACHING APPROACHES 

Four such approaches which have 
proved workable are:! the personal 
fitness approach, the personal ap- 
pearance approach, the personal in- 
ventory approach, the eating-well 
approach. Each has its place, de- 
pending upon the needs of the 
youngsters concerned. A combina- 
tion approach may frequently be in- 
dicated. 
The Personal Fitness Approach. Inter- 
est in personal fitness is ordinarily 
shown more by boys than by girls. 
In this approach, health goals and 
practices are linked te the youth’s 
desires to build and maintain. fit- 
ness, to develop skills, or to ‘‘make 
the team.’’ Where circumstances of- 
fer opportunity for participation for 
all of the youngsters in a school, this 
approach would seem to motivate 
the personal drive of a majority of 
pupils. But the teacher must be alert 
to personalities of individuals who 
may regress further into poor eating 
habits because of a feeling of motor 
inadequacy or because of ill-directed 
chiding. A major teaching function 
in this approach is to clarify rela- 
tionships between desirable eating 
habits and personal fitness. 


The Personal Appearance Approach. 
Girls are more likely than boys to 
admit concern about personal ap- 
pearance. However, every young per- 
son discovers sooner or later that 
personal appearance has much to do 
with social acceptance. Again, in 
this approach, the teaching job is 
one of demonstrating tangible rela- 
tionship between good health prac- 


1Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical As- 
sociation, Health Education. Wash., D. C., 
and Chicago: The Associations, 1948, pp. 
233-260. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


TEEN-AGERS 
SHOULD 
THIS MUCH 


Y WEEK 


EAT 


Teen-agers dramatize how much and what kind of food an adolescent should eat every week 
for a proper diet. Display is based on results of Ten-Year Teen-Age Nutrition Study by Penn- 
sylvania (State University) Human Nutrition Studies, released by the Good Luck Division of 
Lever Brothers Company. The study—covering 2,536 teen-agers equally divided between boys 
and girls—showed that a shocking percentage were seriously undernourished because of irregular 
eating habits and poorly balanced meals. 


tices and the natural desire of young 
people to improve their appearance. 
The direction of approach may have 
to be altered for individual needs. 


The Personal Inventory Approach. De- 
veloping an understanding of one’s 
own health status and physiologic 
processes is a worthwhile point of 
departure in secondary school health 
teaching. Under the careful guidance 
of the teacher, each student tries to 
appraise his own equipment for liv- 
ing. A health examination—medical 
and dental—is an integral part of 
this approach. Checking patterns of 
eating and their relationship to 
health status is, of course, a sig- 
nificant step in the process. Care 
must be taken, however, not to give 
such study a punitive atmosphere. 


The Eating-Well Approach. The con- 
stant hunger of adolescents is said 
tc stem more from psychological 
than from physical need. In either 
event, the continuing attempt to 
satisfy this need suggests another 
important approach. For example, 
the *burger and bun eaten as a be- 
tween-meal snack can be looked upon 
in terms of the valuable nutrients 
in the bun and in the ’burger. From 
this point of view, required amounts 
of nutrients can be studied and the 
recommended daily allowances 


learned. Such factors as food sani- 
tation principles, the preservation 
and preparation of foods, and the 
evaluation of food advertising con- 
stitute a natural follow-up. 

Other approaches could be sug- 
gested. The four outlined, however, 
have proven particularly pertinent 
for the secondary school age group. 
The use of these or other approaches 
in no way indicates a lack of 
‘*eourse’’ organization or any “‘play- 
ing-up’’ to the whims of youth. It 
merely means that we start with the 
interests of the pupil and continue 
to relate content to interest during 
the total learning experience. 


A NUTRITIONAL BLUEPRINT 


Some nutrition specialists and 
health teachers iiave been looking 
for an easy-to-remember practical 
scheme to help young people learn 
wise food selection. Now perhaps we 
have the answer in a simple-to-grasp 
concept which might be called the 
‘Essential Four.’’ 

Most of us learned about human 
nutrition by way of the ‘‘Basic 
Seven’’ groups of foods. You will 
recall that these groups were: (1) 
Leafy green and yellow vegetables; 
(2) Citrus fruits, tomatoes, raw cab- 
bage; (3) Potatoes and other vege- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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FITNESS 


ESTINED to feel the impact of 

a national physical fitness em- 
phasis, the public school, in its tra- 
ditional role of being the only insti- 
tution obligated to ‘‘all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people,’’ joins oth- 
ers in honest self-evaluation. In- 
creasing enrollments, overcrowded 
classrooms, scarcity of trained teach- 
ers, lack of funds, planning for new 
facilities, heavy pressure for expan- 
sion of each phase of the curriculum, 
efforts to keep channels of communi- 
cation functional in spite of tremen- 
dous increases of students and staff 
—these actualities are among those 
creating the administrative climate 
into which the current fitness focus 
falls. 

Early in 1958, directors and super- 
visors of 50 city systems, represent- 
ing all sections of the country, re- 
sponded to an AAHPER request for 
information on changes in public 
school fitness activities. Their re- 
sponses, summarized, make possible 
a roundup of fitness activities rang- 
ing from nutrition education as 
practiced by fifth graders planning 
and eating their own school camp 
meals for a week, to concern for the 
handicapped as evidenced by a school 
system in which each high school has 
at least four physical education 
classes for the physically handi- 
capped (class size limited to 20). 


RESPONSES SHOW CONCERN 
Evident in the responses is a gen- 
uine feeling for many and varied 
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factors as inter-related segments of 
fitness, as well as an acute aware- 
ness of the diverse administrative 
factors underlying the structure nec- 
essary for improved physical fitness 
of all students. All responses sug- 
gest that the practices mentioned are 
concurrent with the nationwide em- 
phasis on fitness—strengthened by 
it, though not necessarily initiated 
because of it. Fitness has been, in 
many school systems, an emphasis 
of major proportion for many years. 
- Throughout the comments, there 
seem to be indications that among 
lay people, professional physical 
educators, classroom teachers, and 
students, there exists a conviction of 
the need for better physical condi- 
tion among our youth and adults, 
yet a determination to avoid an un- 
balance toward formal, regimented 
types of programs or toward those 
characterized by undue amounts of 
time spent on testing. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 

Fluctuating between prevalent 
and exploratory, many actual experi- 
ences, as reported, seem of signifi- 
cance. 


Community-School Programs. Flint, 
Mich., is operating an ice skating 
rink which attracts over 450 persons 
daily, bike hikes as a regular part of 
the program, 35 regular square 
dance clubs, and other supervised 
activities for teen-age clubs, men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, pre-school 


50 Public School Systems 


Co-ordinated by DORIS HUTCHINSON 


Supervisor, Health, Physical Education, and Safety . 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Public Schools 


blind children, pre-school deaf chil- 
dren, and tot lots (7,000 children, 
ages 5-10, using school playgrounds 
and equipment in the summer). 
Troy, N. Y., includes swimming, 
physical fitness, and tennis classes 
for men and for women, and in co- 
educational groups. 

Facilities. Representative of the many 
new facilities under construction are 
the three new swimming pools and 
several new gymnasiums added by 
Saginaw, Michigan; the outdoor 
hard-surface play areas at all ele- 
mentary schools in Greensboro, 
N. C.; the plan to add two outdoor 
basketball courts in each of 27 
schools in Hartford, Conn. ; 18 swim- 
ming pools in existence in the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., city schools; the im- 
proved shower, locker and gymnasi- 
um facilities in elementary schools 
of Laneaster, Pa.; the increased jun- 
ior-senior high school facilities of 
Kansas City, Kans.; Troy, N. Y., 
having seven elementary schools in- 
eluding in each, a fully-equipped 
gymnasium with service unit, sus- 
pension, vaulting, climbing equip- 
ment, swimming pool, and athletic 
field; Flint’s 20 new gymnasiums 
built since 1950. 


Equipment. Davenport, Iowa (tradi- 
tionally a location choosing physical 
fitness as a major emphasis), has in- 
stalled chinning bar sets in each of 
its elementary school gymnasiums. 
Tueson, Ariz., has made available on 
(Concluded on pages 63-64) 
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Official Rectangular Backboard. 4%” 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 
plywood rectangular backboard, a 
favorite for practice. 


There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops 
as there is in any other school or gym equipment. 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart.. . 
probably more of them are in service than any 
other make. 


The “PLUS-VALUE” of Medart Backstops is not 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- 
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REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other 

convenient location lowers or raises _backstops 
_ smoothly, quietly, safely, quickly. Eliminates 
»- hand-operated winch. Can also be installed on 

most Medart suspended backstops already in use. | 


Medart also makes the finest telescopic gym seats...basketball score- 
boards... physical fitness apparatus... physical therapy equipment. 


The best your 


money can buy! 


y Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 
+ pered glass cushioned in Neoprene. Double angle 


welded frame. Will replace any Medart fan- 
“, Shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart's 
he ey famous Official fan-shaped steel backboard built 


of a single 12-gauge shell, channel reinforced 


HERCULITE is a registered trademark of Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 


sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
specification stage to guarantee a true ‘“Tailored- 
To-The-Job”’ installation—rugged, durable and 
rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
through to assure faultless erection and completely 
satisfactory operation. 


Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
Medart— The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 


Write for Medart’s new catalog 


DART 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. + 3544 DE KALB STREET + ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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ANIER is a centralized township 
school in West Alexandria, 
Ohio, with an enrollment of 672 stu- 


dents. The upper six grades (297 
students) have daily physical educa- 
tion periods of 45 minutes, and the 
lower six (375 students) have two 
45-minute periods per week. While 
physical education is required of all, 
pupils on the junior and senior high 
school levels are given a choice of 
activities. 


AMPLE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The facilities and program at Lan- 
ier are on an accelerative plan which 
includes unlimited equipment for all 
students and a variety of over 40 
classed activities that receive com- 
plete coverage over a four-year span. 

The school has a gymnasium with 
a 70 by 45 foot basketball court with 
permanent bleachers on one side; on 
the other side is a stage 47 by 18 
feet with rollaway bleachers, used 
for tumbling; also, there are three 
tampolines and an indoor shooting 
range. Outdoor facilities consist of 
a playground area of eight acres, 
which inelude a quarter-mile cinder 
and grass track, an 80 by 50 foot 
blacktop area with one outdoor bas- 
ketball court, two tennis courts, an 
archery range, a rifle and skeet 
range on the west portion of the 
playground area, plus a special ele- 
mentary play area with ample play- 
ground equipment. 
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Indoor 
range on 
stage is 
used in 
winter. 


All the physical education facili- 
ties are used by both boys and girls 
of all age levels. The staff consists 
of two men teachers who have a 
major in physical education, and a 
woman instructor who has a minor. 
Student leaders are used extensively. 


APPEALING ACTIVITIES 


The activities are appealing to the 
students and are seasonably moti- 


‘vated. In fact, the program has been 


so well accepted and patronized by 
student participation and parent at- 
tendance at the project functions 
that it has been 100 per cent self- 
supporting. 

Since Lanier is located in the 
heart of a rural community, the pro- 
gram is planned to make use of the 
outdoors as a laboratory for the un- 
limited opportunities nature pro- 
vides. The activities included in the 
program are: rhythmics, games, folk 
dancing, tours, handball, kickball, 
volleyball, weight lifting, wrestling, 
boxing, fencing, basketball, track, 
and field, indoor hockey, cross coun- 
try, apparatus, tumbling, trampolin- 
ing, cycling, unicycling, webs, pyra- 
mids, synchronized activities, roller 
skating, swimming, casting, marks- 
manship, archery, camping, bowling, 
rope skipping, balancing, football, 
roly poly, softball, tennis, marching, 
eageball, obstacle events, speedball, 
boating, calisthenics, log rolling, and 
many others. Since outdoor educa- 


ENRICHES 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


by JESS MEYERS 


Lanier High School 
West Alexandria, Ohio 


tion has become a major part of the 
program, the activities are conduct- 
ed both indoors and outdoors as 
regular class work. 


INSTRUCTION 


Regular classroom instruction, cov- 
ering fundamentals, principles, and 
operation, precedes all class partici- 
pation. Marksmanship and safety 
begin in the sixth grade, where Daisy 
air rifles are used. During the win- 
ter, however, class participation 
takes place in the gymnasium where 
there is an indoor range on the 
stage with four indoor target back- 
stops. Spring instruction is given 
on the outdoor range. This is given 
to grades six, seven, and eight. 


Casting starts in grade six for both 
boys and girls, indoor and outdoor. 
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Rifle and Mino-O-Skeet are start- 
ed in grade eight, open to all boys 
after they have successfully complet- 
ed their air rifle and marksmanship 
course. In grades seven and eight, 
special field instruction is given in 
hunting techniques (colorful balloon 
targets hidden in grass cover) and 
hunting in pairs, trios, and quartets 
is carried out under actual hunting 
conditions. 

At Thanksgiving, a special shoot 
is conducted in each class, with live 
awards given to those who achieve 
the highest total score for standing, 
sitting, and prone position for their 
target scores. A large white duck is 
given to the top scorer, and second-, 
and third-place winners. This has 
resulted in an interesting annual 
project, which is also carried out in 
the Mino-O-Skeet classes. 

Archery is included in the fall 
program outdoors, as well as dur- 
ing the spring season, and is started 
in grade seven. No indoor partici- 
pation will take place, other than 
fundamental class instruction, until 
a satisfactory shooting range is com- 
pleted. Work in advance archéry 
includes shooting contests, and nu- 
merous types of big-game, color tar- 
vets are used to stimulate interest in 
the sport. A Thanksgiving archery 
contest is also held, with similar 
awards given the respective winners. 

In these class contests, everything 
is furnished free to the students. The 


-only exception is the Mino-O-Skeet 


contest, in which each student pays 
a small laboratory fee. 
Marksmanship has not been in- 
cluded in the girls’ classes, but a 
number of girls have expressed their 
desire for instruction and participa- 
tion and have registered for a class. 
The complete course is being given 
this winter for high school girls. 
Casting has also been included, 
but this year it will be on an accel- 
erative basis, starting in grade six 
for both boys and girls, and will be 
given during the winter and spring 
season. It will cover classroom fun- 
damentals and calls for indoor and 
outdoor casting participation. 


CANE POLE CLASSIC 


In addition, a special project 
known as the student outdoor ‘‘ Cane 
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Advance arch- 
ery classes 
use big-game 
color targets. 
Archery is 
started in 
grade seven. 


Pole Classic’’ will be held this 
spring. Each class will be taken to 
a nearby pay lake where students 
will be privileged to enjoy fishing 
with cane poles. Prizes will be 
awarded for the top catches for each 
class during the contest. As the 
school is located just a quarter of a 
mile from one of Ohio’s top bass 
streams, other fishing and casting 
contests will be featured. 

Camping is one phase of our pro- 
gram that needs further develop- 
ment. For a special outdoor project, 
we are permitting a student commit- 
tee to draft plans for what they feel 
they would like to have included in 
our late spring class program. Plans 
are being made to co-ordinate some 
camping projects with boating. 

Boating is being introduced this 
spring, with actual participation and 
instruction taking place after school. 
The departments are negotiating for 
a fiberglass boat, and the class is to 
start with seventh-grade students. 

Swimming, too, is on our schedule, 
even though we have no swimming 
pool at our school. It is open to ele- 
mentary and junior high students. 
During the winter months, it is con- 
ducted in a limited after-school pro- 
gram. A YWCA pool is rented in a 
nearby city and transportation is 
furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The demand for this course 
exceeds the facilities but students 
take turns. They are transported by 
bus to the pool, where they enjoy 
one hour of water participation, and 
are then returned to the school, ar- 
riving at 9:00 p.m. They are met 
there by parents. 


HUNT-AND-LIVE PROGRAM 


This outdoor phase of education 
in our program and the interest in 
developing skills and accuracy have 
been so well accepted that we were 
challenged to conduct the first 


At Thanksgiving, a special shoot is 
conducted in each class, with live 
awards to the high scorers. 


‘*Hunt-and-Live Program’’ ever 
sponsored by a physical education 
department in an Ohio school. The 
project was planned by the students 
in the outdoor education courses. 
The program consisted of a talk by 
the district conservation officer ; 
archery skills and techniques ; safety 
with firearms; style show of hunting 
clothing; training your dog; out- 
door movies; a natural resources ex- 
hibit; outdoor equipment display ; 
hunting exhibit, display; and a na- 
tive live wildlife display. Resource 
persons were secured from the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Wildlife, Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau, and local sports- 
men’s clubs. 

Special scheduled tours in outdoor 
education classes for the students in- 
elude observation trips to ATA 
grounds (‘‘home of the amateur 
trap shooters’ association’’), local 
game club and trap grounds, arch- 
ery manufacturing plant, two local 
lakes, a state-controlled hunting pre- 
serve, and other points of interest. 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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YES 


NO 


Should varsity athletes 
take physical education? 


by CLYDE KNAPP 


University of Illinois 


members of school ath- 
letic teams also participate in 
class physical education? 


YES AND NO 


One can answer YES and support 
that position with various logical 
reasons. One of them is that boys 
who participate in interscholastic 
sports instead of class physical edu- 
cation may fail to achieve a well- 
balanced education in a variety of 
physical activities. They may miss 
valuable experiences in aquatics, in- 
dividual and dual games, rhythms 
and dance, tumbling, apparatus, co- 
educational physical education, ete. 
They may be well developed muscu- 
larly without having a physical edu- 
cation which will serve them well as 
adults. They may fail to develop 
skills and interests in games such as 
tennis, handball, badminton, volley- 
ball. 

One can also support a NO an- 
swer with various logical reasons. 
One is that taking both class physi- 
cal education and an interscholastic 
sport concurrently may produce ex- 
cessive fatigue. Skills of interschol- 
astie sports improve with more and 
more practice. To help each boy de- 
velop toward the limit of his poten- 
tial, coaches are likely to prescribe 
whatever amount of practice they be- 
lieve players can handle without ex- 
cessive fatigue. Class physical edu- 
cation, in addition to interscholas- 
ties, may either overtax the boy or 
limit his opportunity for optimum 
achievement in his chosen sport. 

More points can, of: course. be 
made in support of either a positive 
or negative answer to this question. 
Those made above serve the purpose 
of showing need for an answer. 
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BETTER APPROACH 


Yet, there is a better approach 
than seeking an answer to the single 
question. Three questions need to 
be considered. 

1. Should student selection of ac- 
tivities within the physical-education 
program be permitted? 

2. Are interscholastic athletics a 
part of the physical-education pro- 
gram? 

3. Should students be permitted 
to elect ‘‘varsity’’ participation as 
part of their physical education? 
(This third question, of course, has 
substance only if the first and sec- 
ond are answered in the affirmative. ) 

All of these questions need to be 


answered in terms of contributions 


to achievement of objectives of phys- 
ical education. 


WHAT ARE OUR OBJECTIVES? 


What objectives do we seek? Since 
complete exploration is beyond the 
scope of this brief paper, it seems 
sensible to select some statement 
which can serve as a mirror against 
which the three questions can be 
reflected — for example, ‘‘How Is 
Your Physical Education Coming 
Along?’’! Designed for use by stu- 
dents, this recent AAHPER state- 
ment delineates satisfactory progress 
and thus represents desirable objec- 
tives. Readers who prefer to use 
other statements of objectives as cri- 


1American Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation, and Recreation, 1955. This 
checklist appeared in the September 1955, 
NEA Journal and in the November 1955, 
Journal of Health—Physical Education—Rec- 
reation. Based upon the book Physical 
Education for High School Students, it is 
available in leaflet form. Single copy free 
on request from AAHPER. 


teria for answering the three ques- 
tions may do so equally well. 


Because ‘‘How Is Your Physical 
Education Coming Along?’’ is well 
known, a summary of it will suffice. 
It provides a scale which high school 
students can use to evaluate their 
own physical education. 

Key words are: 

A. Developing Good Living Habits 
Six statements deal with sleep, nutri- 
tion, bathing, personal appearance, safe- 
ty, dental and medical examinations. 
B. Acquiring Skills in Sports and Other Recre- 
ational Activities 
Seven statements deal with ability to 
swim, ability to play individual and . 
team sports, having a hobby, participat- 
ing in vigorous activity outside of 
school hours, enjoying: vigorous activ- 
ity, and ability to dance. 
C. Learning Facts About Sports 
Six statements deal with watching 
and discussing sports, knowledge of 
rules, safety, equipment, origin and 
community effect of popular sports, and 
knowledge of sports personalities. 
D. Learning and Living the Good Sportsman's 

Code 

Ten statements deal with sportsman- 
ship as it concerns opponents as guests, 
supporters of rival teams, the coach, 
cheering, game officials, self-control, 
modesty in victory and graciousness in 
defeat, encouraging fair play, and ob- 
serving the code of the good sportsman. 


STUDENT SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 


Participation in activities selected 
by students can lead to achievement 
in all four of the categories. How- 
ever, if such selection causes a nar- 
row range of activities, it jeopard- 
izes progress toward ‘‘B. Acquiring 
Skills...’’ and ‘‘C. Learning Facts 
...”’ Opportunity for student choice 
among several offerings is desirable 
provided there is assurance of par- 
ticipation in a minimum number of 
required activities, or a basic foun- 
dation program, designed to put a 
floor under experiences. 

A person is well-educated physi- 
cally only if he has learned and par- 
ticipated in a variety of activities. 
Henee, there is need for require- 
ments in areas such as aquatics, team 
games, individual games, rhythmical 
and dance activities, and gymnastics. 
After satisfaction of such require- 
ments, or within a framework which 
insures completion of them prior to 
graduation, student selection of ac- 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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Through pioneering research, sEAMLEss has led the 
industry in the development of improved features 
for inflated athletic balls. These advances have now 
been adopted by all leading inflated-ball manu- 
facturers. This history of leadership and our con- 
tinuing developmental program are your assurance 
that athletic equipment by sEAMLEss will continue 
to incorporate the newest construction features and 


be first in quality and value. Before placing your 


next order, be sure to see your SEAMLESS dealer. 
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Motivating Devices for 
Remedial Physical Education 


by WILLIAM BRAVERMAN 
Roxborough High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photographs by Herbert Newcomb 


NYONE who has ever conduct- 
ed a remedial or corrective 
physical education program is aware 
of the difficulty of maintaining pu- 
pil interest in the prescribed exer- 
cises. The repetitious nature of the 
exercises soon produces monotony, 
and the results appear so slowly and 
gradually that the pupil gets little 
gratification from the activity. The 
teacher must encourage the pupil 
continually, and have enough acu- 
men to provide interesting varia- 
tions to prevent boredom. 

Out of the experiences of the 
teachers in the Individual Remedial 
Physical Education program in the 
Philadelphia public schools' came 
the demand for devices to motivate 
the pupils. Since there are very few, 
if any, commercial pieces of appa- 
ratus which can be obtained for use 
in this program, the teachers were 
urged and encouraged to develop 
their own. It was understood, how- 
ever, that the devices were not to 
be used in the classes until they had 
been inspected and approved by the 
Divisions of Physical and Health 
Education, and Medical Services. 


CRITERIA FOR DEVICES 


The criteria for determining the 
acceptability of a device are: 

1. Does its use produce the desired ac- 
tivity? 

2. Does it provide for vigorous muscular 
activity, or/and does it provide the pupil 
with the ‘‘feel’’ of correct position? 

3. Does it allow for progression in the 
activity? This is not necessary, but it is 
desirable. 

4. Is it safe to use? 


1For a description of this program, see 
**Tndividual Remedial Physical Educa- 
tion’’ by Grover W. Mueller and Dorothy 
R. MeQueen in The Physical Educator, 
Oct. 1952. 


5. Is its operation simple enough for 
the pupils who are to use it? 

6. If a measuring device, how valid and 
reliable are the measurements? 

The devices described below are in 
use at the Roxborough High School 
in Philadelphia, and they have been 
developed in connection with the 
basic prescribed exercises. 

Over a period of years, it was ob- 
served that the pupils made com- 
mon errors when performing these 
exercises. The purpose of some of 
the apparatus is to encourage the 
pupil to do the required movements 
vigorously, and at the same time 
prevent or minimize the faults usu- 
ally accompanying the performance 
of the activity. 


‘MAKING THE DEVICES 


Devices for accurate evaluation 
are more difficult to develop. Those 
included in this article were devised 
to show graphically the condition of 
the pupil at the time of testing, in 
such a way that comparisons could 
be made with previous and following 
measurements. These instruments 
are a start only, and they serve 
largely to motivate the pupils. It is 
hoped that they will stimulate im- 
proved devices in the future. 

Another factor which exerted a 
controlling influence on the develop- 
ment of motivating implements was 
budgetary limitations. Hence, all 
these devices were made at home or 
in the school workshops, utilizing 
odds and ends or inexpensive items. 
The average handyman should be 
able to duplicate most of the devices. 


TWO MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Poor posture and foot deviations 
constitute the great majority of the 
conditions handled in our remedial 


program. Therefore, most of the ap- 
paratus concerns these two defects, 
and it has been further classified in- 
to two other categories: (1) Evalu- 
ating, and (2) Exercising. The ex- 
ercises which have been used as bases 
in the development of the exercising 
devices will be mentioned where per- 
tinent. 


The photographs and the brief ex- 
planations below are intended to 
give some idea of the work being 
done. Interested readers can obtain 
more details by communicating with 
either the Division of Physical and 
Health Education, School District of 
Philadelphia, or the writer. 


SPINE CONFORMATOR 


Purpose: To graphically illustrate the an- 
terior-posterior curves of the neck and 
trunk, and the relationship of the position 
of the head to these curves as a means of 
motivating the pupil ‘to continued efforts. 


Procedure: The pupil stands a few inches 
from the device, facing away. Adjust the 
device so that the horizontal guide on the 
top just touches the top of the head, and 
the pins are along the middle line of the 
spine and head. Lock the device in posi- 
tion by tightening the thumb screws. 

Push the pins lightly against spine, neck, 
and head. Use finger tips, and two or 
three pins may be moved at one time. 

With a crayon, trace a line on the paper 
along the ends of the pins. Put pupil’s 
name and the date at the head of the 
paper. 

Have the pupil look at the outline and 
explain where the position is at fault as 
revealed by the outline. 


For subsequent readings, repeat the 
process above with the same paper used 
previously. This time the tracing should 
be made with a crayon of a different color. 
Variations will show up as the lines vary 
from being parallel. 
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ELBOW SUPPORT WHILE STRETCHING THE 
ANTERIOR THORACIC TISSUES 


Purpose: To prevent a lowering of the el- 
bows when doing the exercise of flinging 
the elbows backward. (Stretching exercise 
for round shoulders. ) 

Procedure: Pupil puts back and head 
against the pipe, heels about six inches 
away. The elbows are bent and elevated 
shoulder high. Slip the loops over the el- 
bows and hook the chain so that the loops 
hold the elbows at shoulder height. 

The back is kept flat against the pipe 
and the elbows are flung backward as pre- 
scribed in the exercise. The loops keep the 
elbows from dropping, and the vertical 
pipe acts as a support to keep the head 
and trunk erect. Thus, the full value of 
the exercise is more likely to be obtained. 


x 


CORRECT SITTING MOTIVATOR (WITH 
SCALE) 


Purpose: 1. To help in training pupils to 
keep head and trunk erect when perform- 
ing the exercise of lowering a wand be- 
hind the head; 2. To aid the pupils to 
develop the kinesthetic sense associated 
with an erect position of the head and 
trunk. 

Procedure: The pupil sits on the bench 
with his back against the upright board, 
knees bent, and the feet on the floor. The 
metal plate on the upright board is ad- 
justed so that the back of the head is in 
contact with it. The pupil then lowers the 
wand behind the upright board. 

The pointer on the scale informs the pu- 
pil whether he is leaning forward or back- 
ward. The light on the scale, when lit, 
informs him that the head is in correct po- 
sition. The pupil adjusts the position of 
his head and trunk so that the pointer on 
the seale is at zero, or vertical, and the 
light is lit. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


As a test of progress, the pupil performs 
the exercise with his eyes closed, and when 
he feels in correct position, he opens them 
and checks his position on the scale. When 
he can assume the correct position repeat- 
edly with eyes closed, he no longer has 
need of this device. 

The inclined slides behind the backboard 
provide for increasing the effort required 
to perform the exercise. 


TOE FLEXOR (WITH TOE PEDALS) 


Purpose: To measure plantar muscle con- 
traction (toe flexion) as a motivating de- 
vice for the remedying of flat feet. 
Procedure: The pupil stands on the device 
with the distal ends of the first and fifth 
metatarsals on the edge of the board, and 
the toes on the hinged plates. The heels 
are placed on the heel cups which are 
slipped under the heels after the feet are 
in position. The footprints painted on the 
device facilitate this operation, informing 
the pupil where the feet are to be placed. 

By flexing the toes, the hinged plate is 
forced downward, and the amount of move- 
ment is indicated on the seales. Should the 
heels be lifted in an attempt to increase 
the reading, the heel cups will spring back, 
thus informing the operator that the heels 
are not in contact with the base and the 
reading should not be taken. 

The pointers on the heel cups and the 
numbered lines on the platform will facili- 
tate replacing the feet in the same posi- 
tion when subsequent readings are to be 
made. Therefore, this distance should be 
recorded as well as the readings on the 
scales. 


MULTIPLE ACTIVITY FRAME 

Purpose: 1. To provide a support for the 
attachment of devices; 2. To provide for 
various exercises. (Example: substitute for 


doorway); 3. To provide chinning bars. 
Procedures: 1. The vertical pipes support 
devices which can be adjusted up and 
down and/or pivoted; 2. The vertical pipes 
are also used as hand rests for the exercise 
of stepping through a doorway (pectoral 
stretching); also provides additional per- 
pendicular surfaces for flattening back ex- 
ercises (as against a wall); and as a sup- 
port when flinging elbows backward in a 
pectoral muscle stretching exercise; 3. The 
horizontal pipes provide three chinning 
bars in a small area; 4. The frame can be 
dismantled easily and used elsewhere (as 
on the auditorium stage) for demonstra- 
tion purposes. (Made from 1” pipe and 
standard fittings.) 


The foregoing devices are but a 
very few of the many actually in 
use in the Philadelphia program. 
More are being developed and ap- 
proved each year; and as they are 
used, refinements are made. The 
search for better tools never ends. 


MOTIVATING VALUE 


It is known that proper exercises, 
faithfully performed, can produce 
improvements and corrections of 
many defects. As the rehabilitation 
experts in the veterans hospitals dis- 
covered, faster progress was made 
when the patients were given levers 
to pull, pedals to push, and things to 
handle than when directed in the 
movements alone. It is known also 
that in museums and elsewhere dis- 
plays have a greater appeal where 
there are buttons to press and things 
to move by the spectators rather 
than by static displays, no matter 
how lavish and colorful. 

This has been the experience also 
of the teachers in the schools where 
devices for remedial physical activ- 
ity are used. Where there are de- 
vices in the remedial room, the pu- 
pils seem drawn to them, and they 
exercise of their own volition. On 
the other hand, very few will do 
their exercises voluntarily or vigor- 
ously in the absence of such devices 
without direct instructions and fre- 
quent urging by the teacher. 

It seems obvious, then, that moti- 
vating devices have a definite value 
in a remedial physical education pro- 
gram., It is hoped these pioneer ef- 
forts will stimulate further experi- 
mentation and refinements until, ul- 
timately, we shall have the scientific 
instruments needed to enrich this 
essential program. * 
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Planning a 


COLLEGE FIELDHOUSE 


by L. W. OLDS 


Eastern Michigan College 


ASTERN Michigan College’s 
E new million and a half dollar 
fieldhouse is one of the largest build- 
ings of this type in the nation. The 
building is named in honor of the 
late Wilbur P. Bowen, a _ pioneer 
leader in the field of physical educa- 
tion. In 1894 Professor Bowen es- 
tablished the Department of Physi- 
eal Education at Eastern Michigan, 
which was one of the first state-sup- 
ported colleges or universities to of- 
fer physical education teacher-train- 
ing in the year 1888. 

The building committee of the de- 
partment worked very closely with 
the architects for several months, 
submitting scheme functional plans 
for their technical consideration. 
The architects were given copies of 
College Facilities for Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation’ and _ the 


\College Facilities for Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education and Recreation. 
New York: The College Physical Eduea- 
tion Association, 1948. 


Main Lobby of fieldhouse is well-planned, 
with stairways leading to lower level. 


Eastern Michigan College fieldhouse is a 
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brick structure 180 ft. wide by 380 ft. long. 


Fieldhouse 
arena includes 
official re- 
movable basket- 
ball court. 

Note portable 
sectional-type 
bleactiars on 
dirt floor in 
foreground. 


Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletic, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education, which proved 
very useful to them in planning the 
building. Once the final plans and 
specifications were approved and the 
contracts let, it took one year for the 
erection of the building. 

The fieldhouse is a brick structure 
180 feet wide by 380 feet long. The 
main ground floor entrance leads 
into a spacious lobby which is con- 
nected at the same level directly 
with the arena-baleony by three 
wide corridors which, together with 
the two side stairways leading to the 
outside, permit rapid evacuation of 
spectators from permanent seats. 


MAIN LOBBY 

The main lobby is well planned, 
with lounges, staff and business of- 
fices, projection room, toilets, and 
phone booths conveniently located. 
Recessed lighted trophy cases and 

2A Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Healih 
Education. Chieago: The Athletic Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1947. Revised edition, 1956, 


available from AAHPER at $2.50 per 


copy. 


bulletin boards are located in the 
walls of the lobby. On either side of 
the lobby are two wide stairways 
leading down to the lower level. 
These stairways are joined by a ten- 
foot corridor running the entire 
length of the lower level served by 
six exits, two to the stairway of the , 
main entrance, two to the panic out- 
side doors, and two to the arena. 


LOWER LEVEL 

On this level, convenient to the 
fieldhouse arena, are found visiting 
team locker rooms, showers, toilets, 
ete., with capacity of 80, a varsity 
locker room, ete., with capacity of 
300. Serving the locker rooms are 
found equipment and storage rooms, 
laundry and drying rooms, staff and 
official locker rooms. Strategically 
located on this lower level are found 
spacious training quarters composed 
of examination office, athletic thera- 
py room, hydrotherapy and electric 
therapy rooms, all of which are com- 
pletely equipped in every detail. 


ARENA 

Adjacent to the facilities on the 
lower level is located the fieldhouse 
arena, which is 108 feet wide by 315 
feet long, including an official re- 
movable varsity basketball court. 

A permanent baleony with a ¢a- 
pacity of 1500 is constructed across 
one end of the building adjacent to 
the basketball court, while portable 
sectional-type bleachers are erected 
on the dirt floor on the other sides 
of the basketball court with a ca- 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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where champions 


are chosen... 
it’s ff; 


every time! 


NCAA FINALS 


ig Kentucky Fair and 


Exposition Center, 
Louisville 


in 1957-1958, every major a 


“basketball ‘tournament 


NAIA FINALS 
Kansas City Municipal 


a 
HILLYARD |[ROPHY., 


| Finished FLOOR! 
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serious obstacles to playing shuffleboard. 


AKE 51 severely disabled adults 

confined to wheelchairs and 
crutches and expose them to a staff 
of 31 well-trained and sympathetic 
people in a residential camp setting 
and you have a new dimension in 
working with the handicapped. This 
was the experience in Illinois during 
the past summer when the second 
year of an imaginative adult camp- 
ing program was inaugurated by the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of Illinois. 

Over the past years, there has 
been an increasing concern with the 
problems of the aged, disabled, and 
handicapped; however, this concern 
has not led to any dynamic socio- 
community movement outside of a 
few areas, where well-developed pro- 
grams have been initiated. The sim- 
ple truth is that few communities 
know what to do, or how to do it. 

Undertaken with a humane desire 
to ‘‘do something’’ for the adult 
handicapped in Illinois, the camp 
project of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association was conceived as a pure- 
ly recreational experience, with an 
adapted program and environment 
suitable to the disability. It was not 
long however, before it was quite 
evident that the experience was 
meeting far more than recreational 
needs. 

For two wonderful weeks, the 
world became a friendly, warm place 
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Camping 


for 


Severely Disabled 
Adults 


by LESLIE D. PARK 


Executive Director 


United Cerebral Palsy of Illinois 


where the handicapped individual 
was entirely free to compete at his 
own level of capability. He was wel- 
comed in this world, he was encour- 
aged to do his best, and he was re- 
warded with his own sense of be- 
longing and acceptance. As one 
camper put it, ‘‘I felt like a human 
being for the first time in my life.’’ 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


Let use examine some of the ele- 
ments that went into this program, 
for these are guides which would 
make it possible for any community 
to conduct such a project for its 
handicapped and disabled citizens. 


1. The project was not seen as a medi- 
cally oriented therapy program. Most 
of the handicapped people in our 
society have lived long periods of 
their lives in hospitals, treatment 
centers, and rehabilitation institutes. 
A recreation program, existing in an 
atmosphere of prescribed treatment, 
loses some of the freedom of spirit 
which is so essential if an individual 
is to ‘‘let down’’ and relax. 

Medical therapy programs are 
costly. The addition of qualified spe- 
cialists in the various medical thera- 
pies sends the cost of the program 
soaring. This is not to say that the 
talents of such people are not a real 
asset to a camp situation; however, 
such persons often function best in 


a role other than that of their pro- 
fessional specialty. 


2. A youthful staff, with varied back- 
grounds, was the largest single ele- 
ment in the success of the program. 
Advanced and graduate physical 
education students, vocational reha- 
bilitation students and individuals 
from other academic backgrounds 
and training brought a wide breadth 
of experience to the camp. For the 
most part, those with the broadest 
recreational background had most to 
offer ; however, the variety of orien- 


Swimming activities are especially good 
for handicapped and disabled adults. 
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tation enriched the experience great- 
ly. 

Secure and solid human beings 
were more essential to the success of 
the program than highly trained 
professional persons. Those with 
both the personal qualities which 
make for an attractive and rich 
character, plus a professional com- 
petence, were outstanding in their 
contribution to the effort. 


3. A physically active program was in 
constant demand. As in any camping 
program, the campers were anxious 
to try their physical skills, however 
limited, in new and challenging ac- 
tivities. Every single camper was 
able to get into the swimming pool 
with help from some person or de- 
vice. Almost every person learned 
that he could participate in a recre- 
ational game or sport with some 
adaptation. These were milestones 
for many of those who had given up 
the thought of ever participating in 
such activities. 

Although program ‘‘pacing’’ is 
extremely important in any camp, it 
was especially so in this camp for 
disabled adults. Fatigue comes more 
quickly, endurance is not developed, 
and activity tolerance is low. In 
spite of these factors, it was inter- 
esting to note that the large major- 
ity of campers sought out and re- 
quested the more active program 
items. Staff members trained in 
physical education were extremely 
well prepared in guiding the camp- 
ers into a balanced program of ac- 
tive and passive activities. 


4. The secondary objectives of the 
project were often the most important. 
It is rather difficult to explain this 
statement. Let me cite a few exam- 
ples: After the camp experience, Al- 
bert realized that he was much bet- 
ter off physically than he had ever 
thought. Living with other coura- 
geous handicapped adults for two 
weeks, made Al want to try a college 
program to see if he could make the 
most of his particular abilities. To- 
day he is working toward the com- 
pletion of his college career and a 
realistic vocational goal. In a simi- 
lar sense, Eddie found that he could 
get about much easier by using a de- 
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ful cerebral 
palsied adults. 


vice which he saw demonstrated at 
the camp. Eddie’s world is much 
broader today because of his ability 
to move about more readily. Mar- 
garet’s life is much richer because 
she now has many friends from 
camp with whom she regularly cor- 
responds. These are but a few illus- 
trations of what might be considered 
the secondary results emanating 
from the camp experience. 


5. A camp site physically adapted to 
the handicapped is desirable, but not 
essential. Although facilities, equip- 
ment, topography and other consid- 
erations are a part of planning such 
a camp, it was rather remarkable to 
see how many of these factors could 
be overcome with an imaginative 
and willing staff. The physical labor 
involved with lifting, pushing, and 
otherwise assisting disahled adults is 
especially great when the camp fa- 
cilities are such that these tasks are 
major ones; nevertheless, a limited 
number of obstacles often proved to 
be stimulating to the campers. 


VALUES FOR CAMPERS 

Well-considered recreation activi- 
ties are ‘‘sure fire’ programs for the 
handicapped. It is always worth- 
while to develop new friends, new 
interests, and new skills. There are 
no vocational goals in such a pro- 
gram; nevertheless, the improved 
morale and enriched environment 
which is opened to the handicapped 
through a camp experience are fac- 
tors often crucial to finding employ- 
ment. Certainly, these are factors 
which add to a happy life adjust- 
ment. 

It must be stated clearly that out- 
door living and camping experiences 
need not, and should not, be confined 
to the well-bodied, well- minded 
young people of the land. An infi- 
nitely wise Creator made the sky 
and the hills and the beauty of crea- 
tion for all mankind, the sick as well 
as the healthy, the old as well as the 
young. It is the responsibility of 
those of us charged with the knowl- 
edge of these outdoor living skills to 
bring them in full measure to those 
who need them most. * 
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On 
Intercollegiate 


Competition 
for Women 


by BETTY G. HARTMAN 


Ohio State University 


OW TO justify intercollegiate 
competition for women has 
been a basic problem for years. Many 
women physical educators have re- 
cently come to accept intercollegiate 
competition as worthwhile, as long 
as its administration is controlled. 
Once an intercollegiate competi- 
tive program for women is accepted, 
its extensiveness and nature becomes 
a problem. For example, how much 
activity and what types of activities 
should be included? An important 
factor should be the social status of 
women. In order to understand why 
woman’s social status should affect 
intercollegiate competition, it is nec- 
essary to examine the role of the 
woman in the United States today. 


WOMAN’S SPECIAL ROLE 


What does the average American 
man expect of women? He expects 
the woman to be a ‘‘lady.’’ Being 
ladylike does not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, mean a muscled 
Amazon who can literally hold her 
own with men. It means a woman 
who is well-groomed, a good mother, 
a competent homemaker; a woman 
who takes an interest in her hus- 
band’s affairs; a woman who can 
play golf or tennis, fish, hunt, or en- 
joy the out-of-doors with her fam- 
ily; a woman who, above all, dis- 
plays more feminine than masculine 
qualities. Nowhere in analyses of 
the American woman is there a de- 
sire to have a woman be an Olympic 
champion, a professional golfer, or 
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a great and outstanding athlete. Not 
that the outstanding athlete is re- 
jected—she is accepted but remains 
a rarity. 

The career girl of today who com- 
petes with the opposite sex in the 
business world may still find it diffi- 
cult to be accepted. The social ideal 
of woman’s place in the home makes 
her position precarious. Even though 
women have been given the right to 
vote, enter professions, and hold re- 
sponsible business positions, wom- 
en’s successes remain in the shadow 
of a man’s world. 


WHAT PROGRAM IS BEST? 

The protective attitude that man 
shows towards womankind is bound 
to affect women’s status. From early 
childhood the girl is given dolls in- 
stead of soldiers to play with. She 
is taught to cook and sew, not to 
wrestle and box. Her educational 
experiences are geared to her future 
role as a homemaker and mother. 
The physical education she receives 
excludes the more combative type of 
activity but does not entirely suit 
woman’s social role. 

Here is the crux of the situation. 
Emancipation of women, but adapta- 
tion to a social role where woman is 
not man’s equal, causes conflicts 
which result in educational and so- 
cial problems. What type of physi- 
eal education program is best for the 
American ideal of womanhood ? 


NEED FOR COMPETITION 

Competition for some seems man- 
datory.1 There are always girls and 
women who are exceptionally skilled 
and motivated to the extent that 
they need and desire intercollegiate 
competition. A few may desire com- 
petition paralleling the men’s pro- 
eram as to types of activities such 
as softball, volleyball, and basket- 
ball. However, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, badminton, and other ‘‘mild- 
er’’ activities receive greater empha- 
sis and are desired by more women 
because of social acceptance. 

Men admire the good swimmer, 
golfer, and tennis player at the same 


1See ‘‘Statement of Policies and Proce- 
dures for Competition in Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports’’ by the Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports of AAHPER, in the 
JOURNAL, Sept. 1957, p. 57. Single copy of 
reprint available free from AAHPER. 


time that they may sneer at the suc- 
cessful woman track star or softball 
player. There is no sign of large 
crowds of spectators cheering wom- 
en athletes. Mothers advise their 
girls to avoid strenuous games of 
softball and basketball and, respect- 
ing the American ideal of play, guide 
their daughters toward socially ‘‘ac- 
ceptable’’ activities such as badmin- 
ton, table tennis, and swimming. 

Either by sensing, or by conscious 
effort to adapt to their social role, 
the great mass of women will not 
become athletes who perform as 
professionals, compete in Olympic 
games, and participate in basketball, 
softball, track and field, and other 
activities where their performance 
involves a great deal of muscular 
prowess and therefore possible lack 
of social acceptance. 


THE SOCIALLY ACCEPTED ACTIVITIES 


With this in mind, the physical 
educator must realize that intercol- 
legiate competition for the majority 
is limited to the socially accepted 
activities. Sports spectacles with 
women as participants will not be 
needed. Competition in certain ac- 
tivities will appeal to a small sam- 
ple of the feminine population. Com- 
petition of an intercollegiate nature 
will appeal to the majority of the 
women if the activities offered are 
those that women can feel comfort- 
able in, from the standpoint of male 
recognition. 

Too many women physical educa- 
tors style their intercollegiate com- 
petitive programs after the male 
ideal. Perhaps because they them- 
selves either consciously or uncon- 
sciously enjoy the more robust type 
of activity, they believe that their 
students and pupils should enjoy 
such competition. This is erroneous 
and requires one to re-examine the 
present needs of women in the light 
of social acceptance. Conscious 
thought and effort is needed to con- 
sider (and not ignore) America’s 
ideal of womanhood. By the crea- 
tion of sound intercollegiate compe- 
titive programs for women, the wom- 
en graduates of schools and colleges 
will be better equipped to adjust to 
the American woman’s role in so- 
ciety. 
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Florida’s Grass Roots 
HEALTH Approach 


Teachers and county health workers exchange ideas 


by ZOLLIE MAYNARD 


Consultant in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Florida State Department of Education 


N THE fall of 1954 the Florida 

State Department of Education 
passed a regulation requiring that 
each public school designate a facul- 
ty member as School Health Co- 
ordinator. It was intended that 
these persons act as chairmen of 
Faculty Health Committees giving 
continuous attention to school health. 
For the most part these teachers 
had no special training in health; 
therefore, a plan of orientation and 
in-service training was developed. 

This is a description of one phase 
of the in-service training program 
that appears to have been highly 
successful and will be continued. A 
similar project was conducted in the 
State of Washington a few years 
ago. Our project in Florida was 
jointly sponsored by the Florida 
State Board of Health and the 
Florida State Department of Edu- 
eation. The working relationship 
between these agencies is one of 
rare rapport and understanding. 

The idea, which originated with 
Elizabeth Reed, director of the di- 
vision of Health Information of the 
State Board of Health, grew out of 
the thought of putting teachers in 
the County Health Departments for 
a specified time during the summer. 
It was made possible to earn grad- 
uate credit and live at home. 


HOW THE COURSE TOOK FORM 
Florida State University, the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and the Univer- 
sity of Miami included the course as 
a part of their summer curriculum 
in 1957. The course began with an 
orientation period and closed with 
an evaluation session on the campus 
of the participating university. The 
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preparation included conferences 
with county health officers, county 
school superintendents and super- 
visors, college personnel, the execu- 
tive secretary of the State Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association, and 
staff members of the State Board of 
Health and the State Department 
of Education. 

Participating county health de- 
partments were visited several times 
by Miss Reed and other members of 
the State Board of Health staff in 
order to acquaint their personnel 
with the details of the proposed pro- 
gram and to assist them in making 
plans. Members of the State De- 
partment of Education oriented 
school personnel in the same coun- 
ties. The college faculty members 
arranged that the course would meet 
academic standards. 

The course was offered as an In- 
dividual Problems course running 
for four weeks and carried three 
semester hours of graduate credit. 
It was not the intent of the sponsor- 
ing agencies to attempt to make 
health educators out of the teachers 
involved, but rather to make them 
aware of the importance of health 
as one of the major foundations on 
which the educational program rests. 


PARTICIPANTS 


The supervision of the partici- 
pants during their stay in the coun- 
ties was jointly shared by the spon- 
soring agencies. Mrs. May Pynchon, 
former president of the Florida Pub- 
lic Health Association, was employed 
by the State Board of Health on a 
half-time basis to work on the proj- 
ect. Her work contributed greatly 
to the success of the undertaking. 


Local tuberculosis and health associ- 
ations subsidized the project to the 
extent of the tuition required. 

Twenty-one counties were selected 
and the county health officers in each 
were contacted formally by letter. 
They were quite enthusiastic and 14 
accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate, though aware that it would 
mean considerable extra work for 
them and members of their staffs. 

Local school superintendents and 
supervisors were asked to recommend 
suitable prospective participants. 
The criteria for the selection of these 
teachers were that they (1) be in- 
terested in health problems, (2) be 
planning to return to their county 
as health co-ordinator in their re- 
spective schools, (3) be qualified to 
register for graduate work, and (4) 
must have had teaching experience 
in the county. 


An orientation period and an 
evaluation session was made an es- 
sential part of the experience. The 
county health department was desig- 
nated as a ‘‘home base’’ for the 
teachers while they were doing their 
field work. Emphasis was placed on 
sanitation, since this appeared to be 
a major weakness in the health 
knowledge of teachers. Two or more 
teachers from each county were 
selected. 


ORIENTATION 


Twenty-six teachers, from the 14 
counties taking part, proved to be 
both co-operative and enthusiastic 
participants in the orientation phase. 
In many instances they helped to 
plan their own experiences. Empha- 
sis during the two days orientation 
was placed on county health depart- 
ment organization, organization of 
voluntary health agencies, philoso- 
phy of school health programs, a 
discussion of the state guide dealing 
with the school health service pro- 
gram in Florida, and selected films 
and: pamphlets. The staff for this 
program consisted of personnel of 
the sponsoring agencies and resource 
people from the various health pro- 
fessions, as well as college faculty. 

The teachers’ enthusiasm was 
chilled somewhat by the announce- 
ment at the end of the orientation 
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period that a paper would be ex- 
pected from them. However, it was 
emphasized that it might be very 
informal; a day-to-day log, or the 
development of a special project. 

Of course, during the orientation 
period it was impossible to antici- 
pate all the possibilities and prob- 
lems that would arise in the various 
local situations. It was pointed out 
that there would be some home situ- 
ations that the teachers could not 
go into because of the nature of the 
problems. The teachers were told 
that it might be necessary to attend 
a few night meetings. 

The suggestion was made that the 
teachers be used to help with the 
activities being carried on, thus mak- 
ing them less conspicuous. The con- 
fidential nature of records and of 
some patients’ problems was stressed. 
The orientation sessions caused all 
concerned with the undertaking to 
realize that this would be a two-way 
experience. 


EXPERIENCE 


During the three weeks that teach- 
ers were in the counties, they were 
visited by representatives of the uni- 
versities, the State Board of Health, 
and the consultant for school health 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation. One of the most interesting 
things revealed was that most county 
health departments took for granted 
that the teachers would know what 
a school health program was from 
the county health department point 
of view and so did not explain it in 
detail. It was found that sometimes 
the teachers did not understand the 
health department philosophy about 
a school health program. Therefore, 
it was necessary to take time to 
thoroughly discuss this. 

Several days were spent in the 
field. Trips with the public health 
nurse brought them into actual con- 
tact with patients. Field trips with 
a Sanitarian included seeing sewage 
disposal and water plants; visiting 
restaurants, dairies, bars, and other 
places of business dispensing food 
and drink; answering complaints; 
checking new housing; and doing 
educational work. Various types of 
clinics were seen; tuberculosis hos- 
pitals were visited for at least part 
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of one day. Time was spent with 
the various other voluntary and of- 
ficial health agencies serving the par- 
ticular county. Frequent confer- 
ences were held with supervisory 
personnel in the county health de- 
partment for purposes of interpreta- 
tion. | 

Local evaluation sessions were 
held during one of the last days of 
the field experience. To these were 
invited local people, representatives 
from the local Tuberculosis and 
Health Association and other volun- 
tary agencies, and county health de- 
partment personnel who had been 
involved in the program. Comments 
from these local evaluation sessions 
were recorded and presented during 
the on-campus evaluation. 


EVALUATION 


The same faculty and the same 
teacher-students assembled for the 
on-campus evaluation. The teachers 
had learned much that was new; 
were enthusiastic and wanted and 
needed much in the way of expla- 
nation of various aspects of health 
in the community. 

Some of the comments made about 
this course were recorded: 


By teachers: 


‘“One of the best courses I’ve ever had. 
Could I take an advaneed course next 
year?’? 

‘<This course should be a must for school 
administrators.’’ 

*‘T am certainly a better informed in- 
dividual—and citizen.’’ 

*‘T am aroused to the need for greater 
emphasis on health education in the schools 
—other learning becomes secondary.’’ 

‘*An excellent type of in-service train- 
ing.’’ 

*‘One person from each school in the 
county should take this course.’’ 

‘*More time should have been spent in 
planning a better health program for my 
own school.’’ 

By county health department personnel: 

**We learned a lot about what teachers 
thought of the health department services 
—so much they didn’t know concerning 

‘“We found the teachers extremely inter- 
ested and co-operative. So glad we got to 
know them better.’’ 

By college personnel: 

‘«This proved to be a ‘‘ grass roots’’ ap- 
proach to the problem of better liaison 
between school faculty and staff of public 
and volunteer health agencies. These teach- 
ers who have had this experience will be 
in a position to help all the teachers in 
the schools they represent make more effec- 


tive use of the health resources in their 
community. Likewise, the official and vol- 
untary health agencies will be able to work 
more effectively with the schools as a re- 
sult of this experience with the teachers. 
The program this year was so packed with 
vital first-hand field work that there was 
insufficient time for adequate related read- 
ing. This can be planned for more ade- 
quately another year, provided the course 
can be offered on a six-week rather than a 
three-week basis. It is hoped that several 
universities will participate in this pro- 
gram another year.’’ 


RESULTS 


It was the very strong feeling of 
the participants that this experience 
resulted in a much greater aware- 
ness Of health problems and re- 
sources in the community. Much 
valuable information was obtained 
concerning where help could be ob- 
tained in the schools’ effort to solve 
health problems. Many of the teach- 
er participants made definite plans 
for improving the school health pro- 
grams with their own students and 
in their own schools, especially in 
eases where they have been desig- 
nated as school health co-ordinators. 

In practically all instances, im- 
mediate and tangible results were 
accomplished when the teachers re- 
turned to their school. Don Hoff- 
man, teacher at a junior high school 
in the Miami area, reported the fol- 
lowing accomplishments six weeks 
after the school year began. 

1. The school health co-ordinator was 
placed on the PTA executive committee. 

2. A school-community health council 
was formed. 

3. A student health council was formed. 

4. Student cafeteria workers were issued 
health cards by the South Miami Health 
Clinic. 

5. A refrigerator to be used to refrig- 
erate student bag lunches was purchased 
from proceeds of a book sale sponsored by 
the PTA. 

6. A column in the school newspaper 
entitled ‘‘School Health Notes’’ was estab- 
lished. 

7. A home nursing program for parents 
was conducted by Civil Defense. 

8. A visitation program was planned by 
the PTA executive board to visit com- 
munity health agencies. 

9. Materials gatuered during summer 


workshop were made available to the cur- 
riculum assistant. 

10. Inspection tour of school building 
was made with sanitarian. 

11. A bulletin board was obtained for 
students and teachers to display current 
health information. 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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Scabies— a tormentor that may evade 


prompt detection 


Any handclasp can be a 
means of scabies transfer. 


HIS parasitic infestation of the 
skin is notable for the way it can 
be overlooked or misdiagnosed. Often 
the fallacy of thinking it cannot oc- 
cur in a person who is neat and 
clean contributes to its not being 
suspected. 
The fact is that scabies can spread 


from an infested person to anyone 


with whom he may come in contact, 
as well as be distributed on bedsheets 
or even on toilet seats. Undoubted- 
ly, a high standard of personal clean- 
liness will often help to prevent the 
tiny mites responsible for scabies 
from setting up permanent residence 
in the skin, but there is no guaran- 
tee of this. 

A fact that facilitates spread of 
scabies is that one of the classic re- 
gions involved is the loose web of 
skin between the bases of the fin- 
gers. Thus, any handclasp can be a 
means of transfer. The many hand 
contacts of children represent an 
ideal method of repeated exposure. 


THE SCABIES MITE 


The mite that is so mighty as a 
trouble causer in scabies is barely 
visible to the naked eye. It is report- 
ed that a seamstress in Naples was 
the first to see one, having impaled 
it on a needle during exploration of 
a typical burrow in the skin of her 
hand. Be that as it may, the bur- 
row is an important diagnostic sign 
in scabies. 

It is usually about a quarter of an 
inch long, located in the outer layer 
of the skin, and dotted with black 
spots that represent the end-product 
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Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


(Sixth in a series of articles by Dr. Bolton. Previous articles are Virus Hepatitis, Oct. 1956, 
p. 16; Infectious Mononucleosis, Jan. 1957, p. 23; Warts, March 1957, p. 13; Athlete's Foot, 
Nov. 1957, p. 14; and Acne, Jan. 1958, p. 16.) 


of mite metabolism. The mite nes- 
tles at the blind end of the burrow 
except during its exploratory trips 
over the skin in the general area in 
search of tidbits, or perhaps with the 
idea of homesteading elsewhere. 
These jaunts are the cause of the in- 
tense itching that is the most dis- 
tressing aspect of scabies. 


NOCTURNAL ITCHING 


Like all warm-blooded creatures, 
the scabies mite objects to chilling. 
It will be less likely to leave its bur- 
row, especially on the hands, during 
the day. It is at night, when the host 
is snugly tucked into bed and com- 
fortably warm, that the parasites— 
all over the body —scurry out on 
their food, friendship, and fecundity 
forays. The host scratches here, and 
scratches there, and keeps up this 
frantic activity at the expense of 
both comfort and sleep. 

This noctural itching is usually 
described as the most suggestive sign 
that scabies is the problem. Certain- 
ly, it is highly characteristic, espe- 
cially if other possible causes such as 
irritation from 1edclothing, allergy 
problems, and the presence of vari- 
ous forms of insect life can be elimi- 
nated. 

With the nocturnal itching clue, 
the physician will examine the hands 
carefully for evidence of burrows 
and skin irritation from scratching, 
the skin in the belt line area, and the 
genitalia. These are the sites most 
frequented by scabies mite. A vir- 
tually absolute rule is that the face 
is never involved. The scabies lesion 


per se is quite typical, and rarely is 
it necessary to attempt to demon- 
strate the mite itself. 

In extensive, virtually chronic 
scabies infestations, considerable 
skin damage may be produced by 
the violent scratching, and second- 
ary infection will often be superim- 
posed upon this. 


TREATMENT 

As has been stated, cleanliness is 
a desirable adjunct in eradication of 
the infestation. Obviously, if the 
skin is infected, attention must be 
cirected to clearing this and pro- 
tecting against its recurrence. 

In some places, the time-honored 
treatment for scabies, 5 per cent sul- 
fur ointment applied with reason- 
able liberality to all affected areas 
after a hot soapy scrub, is still the 
method of choice. It is effective, 
though messy and as hard on the 
olfactory sense as only sulfur can be. 

In recent years, refinements have 
been introduced. These contain vari- 
ous new chemicals, including a prep- 
aration of DDT. Whatever may be 
used, undoubtedly the ointment base 
itself is important because of its 
smothering effect upon the mites. 


NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS 

Unexplained itching involving the 
webs of the fingers primarily, with 
a more generalized reaction at night 
time, points strongly to need of care- 
ful study by a physician. To repeat, 
scabies is no respecter of persons, 
even royalty. Napoleon is reported 
to have had it as a chronic condi- 
tion. * 
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Do we have sand in our eyes? 


—a challenge to recreation leaders 


by DORIS A. MEEK 
Oakland Junior College, Oakland, California 


ILY’S mother rushed to her res- 
L cue as two older girls spun the 
little children’s playground merry- 
go-round rapidly around, sending 
Lily face first into the sand. Two 
big brown eyes peeked out of the 
grit-covered face and tears began to 
trickle down leaving little rivulets 
in the sand. She tried to let out a 
ery, but her mouthful of sand 
stopped the sound before it escaped. 
Lily’s mother attempted to calm the 
choked sobs and clean off the sand. 

Baseball Bill came stomping across 
the small children’s play yard hit- 
ting his fist in the pocket of his mitt 
with a thump, thump, thump. A 
rubber bounce ball crossed his path 
and without a look around he lifted 
it as high as he could and then 
kicked it up far, far in the air. 
Little Sue who had been scrambling 
after the bail gave a forlorn grin 
to the boy as her fat little legs took 
her scurrying across the playground 
to retrieve her ball. Baseball Bill 
continued his shortcut across the 
tiny tot area. 

Annie Oakley, with a gun strapped 
to her side and cinched around an 
oversize faded baseball leaguers 
jacket, stopped all parallel bar users 
with ‘‘Don’t you dare step on this 
sand fort.’’ Unfortunately, the fort 
had been built directly under the 
low sized parallel bars which rend- 
ered them useless. Six-year-old Jim 
was ready to try a swing anyway, 
but Annie beligerently stood across 
the opening and with her sturdy 
stance, ruddy face, and the obvious 
force explicit in her behavior caused 
him to change his mind. 

The big play boat was a fortress 
indeed, as sand went flying across 
the bow between those entrenched 
within the boat and those ‘‘have- 
nots’’ trying to force a landing 


party. Within the firing range, 
Freckles and Sue, two five-year olds, 
were attempting to use the slide but 
to no avail. Finally Sue’s mother, 
sitting in the small children’s area, 
in exasperation, walked over to the 
boat, asking the boat crew to refrain 
from the sand throwing, but her 
answer was a shower of sand. With 
that, she grabbed little Sue and 
marched stormily out of the park. 

The playground director, midst 
this minor revolution in the play lot, 
was playing drop-out with two 12- 
year-old boys and was unaware of 
the turmoil a few feet away. 
RECREATION FOR ALL 

The problem is this—are we really 
doing a professional job for all our 
high-sounding phrases when the rule 
of force and might often occurs 
within our very eyesight? How can 
we convince the taxpayers that rec- 
reation is really for all, when it is 
often the extrovert, the self-assured, 
the stronger, and even the bully who 
conditions the thoughts, behavior, 
and attitudes of the sand-lot age? 

To be a true recreation director 
on a playground means having eyes 
in back of one’s head, but eyes that 
respect and understand the need for 
the dignity and worth of each in- 
dividual. What activities were 
necessary to meet the needs of the 
aggressive behavior exhibited here? 
What supervision was lacking to per- 
mit the rule of force to control this 
area? The shy ones, the timid, the 
little folks are as much a part of 
the playground population as the 
teen teams or the self-assured. Free 
play does not mean unlicensed free- 
dom to trample over others. 

We must face up to our belief in 
‘recreation for all’’ by greater dili- 
gence in the selection and training 
of those upon whom we place the 


responsibility of the face-to-face 
leadership on the local playground. 
Too many personnel directors, in 
order to keep the after-school play- 
grounds open, are forced into the 
hiring of untrained people or those 
trained in short in-service training 
sessions. Should the question not be 
asked that if part-time people of 
rare perception and understanding 
are difficult to obtain and keep, 
would it not be wiser to reduce the 
area of service? Why permit the 
perpetuation of wanton abuses of 
children’s rights, the mishandling of 
equipment, the discourtesies to 
adults, all in the name of keeping 
the playground open? Open for 
what? A statistic on the annual re- 
port and a feeling of rejection and 
despair in the hearts of Lily, Jim, 
Freckles, or Sue? 
LEADERSHIP THE KEY 
The love of adventure, the need 
for response and recognition, the de- 
sire for security are inherent within 
the kindergarten to fourth grade 
group, as well as the older age 
group. How can our playgrounds 
meet this challenge? Our part-time 
people can usually earn more in 
other lines of endeavor, so it goes 
in a vicious cycle. Untrained people 
are hired, programs are bland, 
meager, or none at all, and the ris- 
ing tide of younger folks do not 
find the answer to their desires for 
a happy, yet exciting, place in which 
to play. In such cases, mama and 
papa, the taxpayers, are the ‘‘No’’ 
voters in the next bond election. 
Let us rub the sand out of our 
eyes and tackle this problem at its 
source — leadership. This means 
trained college graduates in recrea- 
tion and/or group work, additional 
in-service training for the present 
employees, and, in spite of the howls 
of the neighborhood, the recognition 
of the importance of trained leader- 
ship by refusing to open areas when 
qualified directors are not available. 
Do we have the fortitude to meet 
this problem head-on, or shall we 
continue to serve a limited few who 
possibly need the playground pro- 
gram the least of all? Let us be a 
positive force for vitally challenging 
play experiences that strengthen and 
nourish the soul of man. * 
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Trophy Values! 
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Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark - Miami 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Superior’s new non-friction shuffle- 
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wheels—a real floating head! 
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wear out. Each set of 4 pushers packed 
with 8 unbreakable plastic discs in 
carton with instruction book. 
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Kastern District 


Conference 


April 27-May I. 1958 


Philadelphia 
Sheraton Hotel 


SUMMARY 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 
9-11:45—EDA Executive Committee 
1:30-5:30—Representative Assembly 
8-9:30—First General Session 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


9-10:30—Intramural Athletics 
Recreational Therapy 
Research 
Secondary School Physical Education. 
11:15-12:30—Division Meeting in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
2:30-4—Audio-Visual Materials in Safety 
Basie Body Mechanics 
Community Health Education 
Elementary School Physical Education 
State Membership Chairmen 
Exhibitors’ Program 
4-5:30—Research Council 


4:30-5:30—-WNORC 


State Directors Meeting 
8-9:30—Second General Session 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 
9-10:30—General Audio-Visual Materials 
Community Recreation 
9-10:30—School Health Education 
Men and Boys’ Athletics 
Professional Education 
DGWS 
10:30-11:15—Student Section Meeting with 
Representatives of the Exhibitors 
11:15-12:30—Division Meeting in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
2:30-4—Audio-Visual Materials in Recrea- 
tion 
Camping and Outdoor Edueation 
School District Directors and Supervis- 
ors 
College and University Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 
Dance Section 
4-5:30—Student Section Meeting 
4:30-5:30—DGWS—State and City Repre- 
sentatives 
AAHPER Publications Directors 
AAHPER Membership Directors 
EDA Executive Committee and 1959 See- 
tion Chairmen 
8-10—Aquatics (Demonstration) 
9-1 — Dance — Students and Conference 
Delegates 


WILLIAM GRIMSHAW 
President 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 
8:30-10:45—All States Breakfast 
11:15-12:30—Division Meeting in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
1-2:15—DGWS—Luncheon Meeting 
2:30-4—Audio-Visual Materials in Physical 
Education 
Measurement and Evaluation 
College Health Education 
College and Private Agency Recreation 
Safety Education 
Aquaties 
4:30-5:30—State Directors (Open Meeting) 
State Association Officers 
8-10:30—Demonstration — Schools on Pa- 
rade 
THURSDAY, MAY 1 
9-10—Executive Committee (Old and New) 
and Officers of Associated Exhibitors 
10-2—Executive Committee, 1958-59 
10-12—DGWSs 
Dance 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
AND EVENTS 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


8-9:30 P.M. — FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION—Marion E. Purbeck. Address: 
“Progress: Interpretation and Obliga- 
tion”’—D. Willard Zahn, dean, Teach- 
ers College, Temple Univ. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


11:15-12:30—DIVISION MEETING IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION — Raymond B. 
Magwire. Topic: “What Do We Mean 
by Relating Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation?” — 
Marjorie Young, Harvard School of 
Public Health; Ray O. Duncan, West 
Virginia Univ.; Jay B. Nash, exec. 
secy.. NYSAHPER; Jackson M. An- 
derson, AAHPER. 

8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Elizabeth McHose. Address: “So- 
cial Issues Confronting the United 
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Nations”—Althea K. Hottel, Univ. of 


Thompson, Bd. of Education, Prince 
Pennsylvania. 


George’s County, Md.; “The District 
of Columbia College Health Assn.”— 
director, Health Education, District of 
Columbia Tuberculosis Assn.; “The 
Millersville College Demonstration and 
the Pennsylvania College Health Con- 
ference”—Otto Kuscher, Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis and Health Society; and 
Elizabeth McHose, Temple Univ. 


lege; “The Value of Intramurals from 
an Administrator’s View point’’— 
Thomas A. Van Sant, Baltimore Pub- 
lie Schools. 
9-10:30—Secondary School Physical 
Education—Phillip Claxton. Topics: 
“Some Aspects of Meeting Physical 
Fitness on the Local Level”—Clem 
Thompson, Boston Univ.; “Fitness 
Through Heavy Apparatus”—Freder- 
ick Steeves, Wellesley Public Schools. 
2:30-4—Basic Body Mechanics—Martha 
J. Haverstick. Topic: “Current Sta- 
tus and Trends in the Teaching of 
Basie Body Mechanies in the Second- 
ary Schools”—Open discussion. 
2:30-4—Elementary School Physical Ed- 
ucation—Ada Mae Warrington. Top- 
students. ic: “Current Responsibilities for 
Teaching Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools’—James Humphry, 
Univ. of Maryland. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


11:15-12:30—DIVISION MEETING IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION—Donald Bridge- 
man. Topic: “Who Does It in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” 
—William J. Sanders, commissioner 
of education, Connecticut State Edu- 
eation Dept. 

8-10—Aquatics Demonstration — Pru- 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


9-10:30 — School Health Education — 
dence Fleming; Katherine Margerum, Edith V. Ewald. Topic: “High School 
Abington Sr. H. S.; Charles Russell, Students Take a Look at Health Edu- 
American Red Cross; Lucile Schnei- cation.” Panel: Germantown H. 
der, Germantown YWCA. 
9-1—Dance — Students and Conference 
delegates. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


Ly 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


2:30-4 — College Health Education — 
Beatrice P. Hartshorn. Topic: “Is 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


1 8:30-10:45—All Siates Breakfast—Wil- College Health Education Given an 
liam M. Grimshaw. Address: “The Adequate World Health Perspective?” 9-10:30—BOYS AND MEN’S ATHLET- 
Persistent Pattern’ — Ronald A. —Clair E. Turner, Massachusetts In- ICS—T, Weldon Wenner. Topic: “Is 
Bauer, pres., Inter-American Univ. stitute of Technology. the Demand for High Academic 
n 11:15-12:30—DIVISION MEETING IN 2:30-4—Safety Education—William E. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION—Mary B. Rap- 


Griffius. Topic: “Summary Report 
and Interpretation of Findings of the 


Standards Reducing Participation in 
Sports in High School and College ?”— 
George A. Munger, Univ. of Pennsyl- 


) paport. Topics: “How We Do It in Crash-Injury Research Program” — vania, and Joseph McKenney, Boston 
Health Education” — Bernice Moss, John Moore, Cornell Univ. Publie Schools. 

U. S. Public Health Dept. Adviser; 9-10:30 — DG WS — Yolanda Klaskin. 
“How We Do It in Physical Educa- Topic: “The Pros and Cons of Com- 
tion”—Lucille H. Verhulst, Syracuse PHYSICAL EDUCATION petition.” Panel: Students and Par- 

) Univ.; “How We Do It in Recreation” ents. 


— Robert W. Crawford, recreation 
commissioner, Philadelphia. 

8-10:30 — Demonstration — Schools on 
Parade. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND SAFETY 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


AND ATHLETICS 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


9-10:30 — Intramural Athletics — Mary 


Elizabeth McCoy, specialist, Second- 
ary Girls’ Physical Education, Balti- 
more. Topics: “Trends in Activities 
for the Intramural Program”—Dana 
Clark, Conn.; “Problems in Leading 
from Intramurals to Extramurals”— 
Edith Cobane, Syracuse Univ.; “Chal- 


2:30-4—College and University Physical 


Education for Men—David A. Field. 
Topic: “Use of Blindfolds and Wire 
Recorders in Wrestling’—George J. 
King, Univ. of Buffalo; “An Outdoor 
Golf Course Layout Using Minimum 
Space”—S. J. Blum, Bucknell Univ.; 
“A Modified Indoor Golf Course”’— 
Robert J. Kalchthaler, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; “West Point’s Happy Hour 
Conditioning Program” — William F. 
Lewis, West Point. 


:30-4—Dance Section—Richard Kraus. 


S- 9-10:30—A udio-Visual Materials: lenges Today for Intramurals”—Wil- Topic: “Philadelphia Modern Dance 
Be Health — Effietee M. Payne, Morgan liam F. Burkhart, Morgan State Col- Panorama”—Richard Kraus, Colum- 
a- State College. 
h- 2:30-4—Anudio-Visual Materials: Safety Vice-Presidents 
—Effietee M. Payne, Morgan State 
College. 
2:30-4 — Community Health Education 
| — Charlotte Leach. Topics: “The 
iN Grand Isle Workshop”—Raymond B. 
N Magwire, director of health and physi- 
¢ eal education, Vermont; “A School 
B. Health Instruction Survey”—Quentin 
YY R. Unger, diretcor of health and 
ail physical education, Me.; “The Con- 
necticut Advisory School Health 
of Council”—Hollis F. Fait, Univ. of 
st Connecticut; “A Program for the 
“4 Guidance of Cardiac School Children” 
- —Eleanor V. Greene, New York State 
\N Committee on Tuberculosis; “Com- 
munity Agencies: Partners in Our JULIA M. PRATT JACK F. GEORGE HARRY C. THOMPSON 
* School Health Program’—Mary A. Health Education Physical Education Recreation 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


State Presidents, Eastern District 


BEATRICE AUTMAN 
elaware 


DAVID FIELD 
Connecticut 


i 
CLEM THOMPSON 


ADA MAE WARRINGTON 
Massachusetts 


Maryland 


AGE 


ALICE BACKUS EDWIN COTTRELL 
New York Pennsylvania 


MANUEL PATO 
Puerto Rico 


bia Univ.; Peter Wisher, Gallaudet 
College. 

4:30-5:30—_DGWS—State and city rep- 
resentatives—Yolanda Klaskin. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


2:30-4— Audio-Visual Materials: Physi- 
eal Education—Grace F. LeConte. 
10-12—DGWS—REthel G. Encke. Topic: 
“Interpreting the DGWS To Meet the 
Needs of Coaches, Players, and Offi- 
cials.” Panel: Marion Purbeck, Hac- 
kensack H. S.; Virginia Allen, 
Swarthmore H. S.; Jane Mott, Smith 
College; Mrs. George Blake Ritchie, 

Wyoming Valley Bd. of Officials. 
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VIRGINIA HAWKE 


DANA DOGHERTY 
Dist. of Columbia Maine 


NY 
ADELAIDE TITUS 
New Jersey 


JOHN PETERSON 
New Hampshire 


CARL SLADER JAMES H. BATES 
Rhode Island Vermont 


10-12—Dance—Richard Kraus. Topics: 
“Creative Dance for Young Children” 
—Elizabeth Polk; “Master Class in 
Modern Dance for Secondary School 
and College Motivational Techniques” 
—Malvena Taiz, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania; “A Danecer’s World”—New 
Martha Graham film on modern 
dance. 

4-6—Spring Meeting of EAPECW. 
Topic: Suppose There Were No Physi- 
cal Education?”—Ruth Elvedt, EA- 
PECW pres. 


RECREATION 


for Recreation” — Warren Barthole- 
mew, North Shore Schools; “The 
School as a Community Recreation 
Agency”—Albert MeCay, South Hun- 
tington Schools; “The School Spon- 
sored Youth Center Program”—Rich- 
ard Hallahan, Great Neck Youth Ctr. 

2:30-4— Audio-Visual Materials: Recre- 
ation—Martha A. Gable. 

2:30-4—Camping and Outdoor Educa- 
tion—Othmar B. Wuenschel. Topics: 
“Present Status of School Camping in 
Pennsylvania”—F rederick M. Coombs, 
Pennsylvania State Univ.; “The Out- 
door Edueation Project of the AAH- 
PER” — James Dee, Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Mfers. Institute; 
“The Team Approach to Outdoor 
Edueation in Pennsylvania” — Robert 
Reed, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Robert Glover, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, William S. Corlett, 
Dept. of Forests and Waters, Pa., 
Othmar B. Wuenschel, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 | 


2:30-4—College and Private Agency 
Recreation—William Ridinger. Top- 
ic: “Leadership Training — Special 
Problems and Opportunities.” Panel: 
Charles Shallenbergh, YMCA; Wil- 
liam H. Wills, Internatl. Union of 
Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers; Julian L. Greifer, exee. director, 
Neighbor Ctr. of Philadelphia; Jack 
Stumpf, Health and Welfare Ctr., 
Philadelphia; Fred M. Coombs, Penn- 
sylvania State Univ.; Leonard Larsen, 
New York Univ.; John Hutchinson, 
Columbia Univ. 


GENERAL DIVISION 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


9-10:30—Recreational Therapy — John 
Maurer. Topic: “A Demonstration of 
Integrated Multiple Therapy in an 
N. P. Hospital (the Team)”—Melvin 
J. Gardner, Coatesville VA Hospital. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


9.10:30—Community Recreation — Al- 
fred L. Whitney. Topics: “The Inter- 
dependence of School and Community 


9-10:30—Research Section—John L. 
Lawther. Topics: “Situational Case 
Studies of Selected Colleges and Uni- 
versities in which the Required Pro- 
gram has been Challenged”—Robert 
Montebello, Columbia Univ.; “The 
Pennsylvania State University Studies 
in Strength Development and Mainte- 
nance, and its Effects on Speed and 
Endurance’’—Donald B. Swegan, 
Pennsylvania State Univ.; “Effects of 
Warm-Up, and of Precision-Skill Re- 
view Just Preceding Performance”— 
Hugh Thompson, Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; “Effects of a Hospital Recrea- 
tion Program on Patients in a Chron- 
ic Disease Hospital”—Edith Ball and 
Roscoe Brown, New York Univ.; 
“Comparison of Maximum Speeds of 
Run and Run-and-Dive Movement 
Patterns to Targets at Various Dis- 
tances, Heights, and Directions”— 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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BEATRICE A. 
President-elect 


BAIRD 


KING J. McCRISTAL 
President 


GEORGE A. WOLF 
Convention Manager 


Midwest District Convention 


April 16-18. 1936 


Milwaukee = Schroeder Hotel 


HESTER BETH BLAND 
Past-President and 
Representative to AAHPER 


JACK DAUGHERTY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


“WESLEY CUSHMAN 
Vice-Pres., Health Educ. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


9-12—School visitations. 

10-11:30—Bd. of Directors. 

10-11:30—Nominating Committee. 

1:30-4—Community tours. 

2-4—-REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY— 
King McCristal. 

2-5—Coaching Clinics—Louis Manders. 

3:45-4:15—Girls and Women’s Sports 
—Helen Barton. Demonstrations: 
Speedball, Let’s Try These Plays— 
Charlene Anzalone and Wilma Pesar- 
ento, Univ. of Illinois. Group Bowl- 
ing for High School Girls—Muriel 
Sloan, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

4-5:30—State Officers—Gelinda Vesco- 
lani. 

5-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


8:15-9:30—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION—George Wolf. Speaker: George 
Watson, supt. of public instruction, 
Madison, Wis. 

10-1—Dance—Squares and Mixers. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


RALPH H. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Educ. 


8:45-10— COMBINED _ DIVISION 
MEETING—Gelinda Vescolani. Top- 
ic: Fitness for Life, How the Area 
Contributes. Panel: Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer, Ohio State Univ.; John Sceanell, 
Notre Dame Univ.; Reynold Carlson, 
Indiana Univ. 

10:45-12—Administration and Super- 
vision—Lloyd N. Johansen. Topic: 
Organizing City Systems for Fitness. 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 
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Panel: George Farkas, Indianapolis; 
George Seedhouse, Cleveland; Robert 
Sternloff, Kenosha, Wis.; Emma 


.Flack, Terre Haute, Ind.; Thomas K. 


€ureton, Univ. of Illinois. 


10:45-12 — Professional Preparation — 


10:45-12—Elementary 


Margaret Dunean. Topic: The Fit- 
ness Challenge to Teacher Education. 
Panel: “Health Education Prepara- 
tion and the Fitness Concept”—Ger- 
trude Couch, Univ. of Illinois; “Physi- 
eal Education Competency for Teach- 
ing for Total Fitness” — Margaret 
Mordy, Ohio State Univ.; “Recreation 
Leadership and Fitness for Life’— 
Harry Edgren, Purdue Univ; “Inte- 
gration—Co-ordinating the Program 
of Preparation” — Nelson Lehsten, 
Univ. of Michigan. 


Health Educa- 
tion— Joseph Dzenowagis. Topic: Im- 
proving School Health Programs in 
Elementary Schools. Symposium: 
“Current Threat to Health and Fit- 
ness of Elementary School Children” 
—Catherine Campbell, Wayne State 
Univ.; “Competencies Needed by Ele- 
mentary School Teachers in School 
Health Programs” — Mabel Rugen, 
Univ. of Michigan; “How Elementary 
School Teachers Can Acquire Needed 
Competencies in Health Education” 
—Frank Meyers, Central Michigan 
College. 


12:15-2—Wisconsin AHPER Luncheon 


and Business Meeting—Gelinda Ves- 
colani. 


2-3:15—Research Section I—Margaret 


Mordy. 


2-3:15—Elementary Physical Education 


—Ruth Lins. Topic: Successful Prac- 
tices in Physical Education. Demon- 
stration: Physical Fitness Activities— 
Elementary School children, Rockford 
(Ill.) Publie Schools. 


2-3:15—Camping and Outdoor Educa- 


tion—Robert Tully, Indiana Univ. 
Topic: Fitness for Life Through 
Camping—How We Do It. Panel: 
Barbara Holland, camp co-ordinator, 
Dearborn (Mich.) Publie Schools; 
Jean Sanford, Antioch College; Roy 
Swenson, Milwaukee Publie Schools. 


:45-5—Men’s Athletics—Samuel Coo- 


per. Topic: “Trends in Interschool 
Athleties—Are They Responding to 
Our Need for Fitness?”—Charles E. 
Forsythe, Michigan H. S. Athletic 
Assn. 


3:45-5—Research Section II—Margaret 
Mordy. 
3:45-5 — Safety Education — Maynard 


6: 


O’Brien. Topic: Pertinent Factors for 
Survival. Panel: A. E. Florio, Univ. 
of Illinois, moderator; William Lam- 
ers, asst. supt., Milwaukee Public 
Schools; Keogh Rash, Indiana Univ. 
30-9—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Annual Banquet—King McCristal. 
Speaker: Bill Cunningham, columnist, 
Boston Herald. 


10-1-——Soceial dancing. 
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State Presidents, 
Midwest District 


HARRY GRABNER 


BARBARA HAWKINS C 
SHinois Indiana 


LAURIE CAMPBELL 
Michigan Ohio 


GELINDA VESCOLANI 
Wisconsin 


MICHAEL JOSEPHS 
West Virginia . 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18 


7:30-8:30—Indiana Univ. alumni break- 
fast—Central YMCA, 915 W. Wise. 
Ave. 

9-10:15—Girls and Women’s Sports— 
Jane Axtell. Topic: The Significance 
of the Change from Section to Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
Speaker: Jane Mott, Smith College. 
Meeting of DGWS State Chairmen 
and Chairmen-elect Jane Axtell, 
Midwest chairman, DGWS. 

9-10:15—Therapeuties (to be held at 
Frederick Gaeslen School)—Harriet 
V. Fitechpatrick. Topic: Meeting In- 
dividual Program Needs. Panel: Mary 
Broderick, principal, and Helen Thom- 
as. physical therapist, Frederick Gaes- 


®EK BUFFET SUPPER 
Friday, April 18: 5:15-7:30 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Hall $1.25 
Make advance reservations with local 
chapter or with George A. Wolf, 
N. 10th St., Milwaukee I, Wis. 


len School, Milwaukee; Bruce J. 
Brewer, M.D., orthopedic physician, 
Milwaukee; Betty Altenhofen, physi- 
cal edueator, Rufus King H. §., Mil- 
waukee, 


9-10:15—Secondary School Health Edu- 


eation—Julia Foster, Alton (Ill.) Sr. 
H. S. Topic: How Do High School 
Health Programs Make Pupils Fit for 
Life? What More Should Be Done? 
What Could Be Curtailed? Panel: 
Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams 
College; Patricia Grasse, Robert 
Heinrich, William Hughes, Custer H. 
S. students, Milwaukee; Ruth Os- 
borne, Hinsdale Twp. (Ill.) H. 8.; 
Helen Wheeler, North H. S., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


10:45-12—Dance—Jean Foss Schultz. 


Demonstration: Sports and Dance— 
Relationship to Fundamental Move- 
ment—Mary Fee and Maja Schade, 
students, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


10:45-12—Recreation — Harry Edgren. 


10:45-12—Aquaties—Charles 


Topic: Effective Living Through Ree- 
reation in Leisure. Panel: “Signifi- 
cance of Leisure in the Education of 
the Individual” — Charles Brightbill, 
Univ. of Illinois; “Role of the Teach- 
er’ — Esther Czerwonky, Milwaukee 
Publie Schools; “Sehool-Community 
Relationship” — Don Dyer, Milwau- 
kee; “Measuring Our Effectiveness in 
Edueation for Leisure’—Janet Mac- 
Lean, Indiana Univ. 

Erdman. 
Topic: Swimming for All. 


1-2:30 — REPRESENTATIVE ASSEM- 


2 


2:30-3:45—Student Meeting 


4-5 


BLY—King MecCristal. 


:30-3:45—Secondary School Physical 


Education—Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio 
State Univ. Topic: What Is Meant 
by Fitness for the Adolescent? How 
Can We Help the Adolescent Attain 
and Maintain Fitness? Panel: Elena 
Sliepeevich, Ohio State Univ.; Elden 
Bond, asst. supt. of schools, Milwau- 
kee; Ralph Tindall, psychologist, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools; Thomas Shaf- 
fer, M.D., Ohio State Univ.; Gelinda 
Vescolani, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Elizabeth 
Stevens, Univ. of Wisconsin. Panel: 
W. W. Bauer, M.D., AMA; Hester 
Beth Bland, Indiana State Bd. of 
Health; Margaret Bourne, Evanston 
Twp. (Ill.) H. S8.; Glenn Smith, Wis- 
consin State College; Mary Fee, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 

SECOND COMBINED DIVISION 
MEETING — Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. 
Topic: Youth Fitness is Fitness for 
Living. Speaker: Shane MacCarthy, 
exec. dir., President Eisenhower’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. 


5-6—WNORC—.Joan Waterlund, Univ. 


of Wisconsin. 


5-6—New Bd. of Directors. 
5:15-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa dinner. 
8:15-9:30-—FINAL GENERAL SESSION 


Beatrice Baird. 


Douglas. 


Speaker: Paul 


10-J]—Convention dance. * 
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RUTH WILSON 
President-elect 


JOSEPH HOLLAND 
Convention Manager 


HAROLD ALTEROWITZ 
Past-President 


MARGARET COFFEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ROBERT BERGSTROM 


G. SPENCER REEVES 
Vice-pres., Health Educ. 


President 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


6:30 P.M.—Administrators and Super- 
visors Section dinner — Vernon 
Sprague. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


7:30—Exhibitors and Executive Board 
breakfast. 

8—Registration. 

9:15-10:45—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION. Address: “Fitness for the 
Space Age”’— Gerald Burns, vice- 
pres., Reed College, Portland. 

10:45-11:45—Student Section—Regina 
Titus. Topic: “Employment in the 
Areas of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation” — George Anderson, 
associate exee. secy., AAHPER. Cof- 
fee Hour: Meet the “Wheels” and stu- 
dents from other institutions. 

10:45-11:45—Section recorders meet- 


ing. 

12-1:45—College Physical Education 
Section luncheon—Peter Sigerseth. 
Topics: “Evaluation Report of the 
Northwest Council on Teacher Eduea- 
tion Standards’—Glen Galligan, 
Washington State College. “Youth 
Fitness Project’ — Arthur Esslinger, 
Univ. of Oregon. “Status of the Col- 


JACK R. LEIGHTON 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Educ. 


Northwest District 
Convention 
April 23-26. 19356 


Portland. Oregon 
Motel Benson 


lege Physical Education and Western 
College Physical Education Society 
for Men”—Golden Romney, Washing- 
ton State College. 

2-3:30— Research Section I — Jack 
Leighton. Topics: “The Effect of a 
Ten-minute Period of Body Condi- 
tioning Exercises on the Physical Fit- 
ness and Basketball Skills of High 
School Girls’— Elizabeth Culver, 
Univ. of Washington. “The Relation 
of Energy Cost to Arm Strength For- 
mulas”—Philip Gollnick, Washington 
State College. “Bilateral Effects of 
Unilateral Exercise of the Elbow”— 
Donald Mathews, Washington State 
College. “The Reliability of Validity 
of Selected Physical Fitness Tests for 
High School Girls’—Katherine Fox, 
Univ. of Washington. “The Study of 
Leg Positions in Sitting”—Virginia 
Harrison, Oregon State College. 

2-3:30—Elementary School Health Sec- 
tion—June Hackett. Topic: “Emo- 
tional Health of Children”—Lester 
Beck, professor of psychology, Port- 
land State College. 

2-3:30—Outdoor Education Section— 
Viola Kleindienst. Topic: “Outdoor 
Edueation Opportunities for Youth” 
—Pat N. Wick, National Forest Serv- 
ice; Marshall Dana, chmn., Columbia 
Basin Inter-Agency Recreation Sub- 
Committee. Reports on state outdoor 
education activities. 


GLEN WHITE 
Vice-Pres., Recreation 
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4-5:30—Girl’s Physical Education Sec- 
tion—Maxine Rowan. Topic: “You 
Don’t Have To Be a Martha Graham” 
—Mary Dickey and girls, Jefferson 
Jr. H. S., Olympia, Wash. 

4-5:30—Boy’s Physical Education Sec- 
tion—William Burke. Topics: “Moti- 
vation of the Physical Education Pro- 
gram through Physical Fitness Test- 
ing’—Wilbur Luft, Renton, Wash. 
“Physical Fitness Testing without the 
Use of Mechanical Aids”—Bill Har- 
oldson, Seattle. “The PR in Festivals, 
Demonstrations, and Gym Jamborees” 
—Roger Wiley, Springfield, Oregon. 
“The Intramurel Program”’—Gene 
Badgley, Eastern Washington College 
of Education. “Coaches as Teachers of 
Health, Physical Education Classes”— 
Gene Freese, Beaverton, Oregon. 
“Our Responsibility as Professional 
People’ — Carl Anderson, Oregon 
State College. 

4-5:30 — Research Section Il — Jack 
Leighton. Topic: “Physical Fitness 
and Other Factors of Physical Educa- 
tion Teaching and Their Relation to 
Body Build”—W. H. Sheldon, Colum- 
bia Univ., College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

6:15-7:30—DGWS Section Dinner—Pa- 
tricia Mounts. Topic: “The Average 
Student’s Physical Education Quotient 
—How Do Your Students Compare?” 
—Marianne Blenkinsop, Garfield H. 
S., Seattle, and Janet Woodruff, Univ. 
of Oregon. 

6:15-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa dinner 
—William P. Rhoda. Topic: “The 
Challenge of Fitness’—George An- 
derson, associate executive secretary, 
AAHPER. 

8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Jack Leighton. Address: “Fitness 
from the Physician’s Viewpoint”— 
Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., co-ordina- 
tor, Bureau of Health Education, 
AMA. 

9:45-11—Western Society for Physical 
Education of College Women coffee 
hour—Helen Smith, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 


:30-8:45—Interstate Fitness Commit- 
tee breakfast meeting—H. Harrison 
Clarke. Topic: “Physical Fitness Val- 
ues: A Review of Research”—H. Har- 
rison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon. Re- 
ports: Fitness program reports from 
Northwest District states. 


8—Registration. 
9-10:15—Community and School Recre- 
ation Section — Dorothea Lensch. 


Topics: “Facility Fitness’—Edward 
Erickson, Bureau of Parks and Public 
Recreation, Portland; Lloyd Keefe, 
Portland City Planning Commission; 
Edward Ryan, supv., Portland Public 
Schools. “Sports Fitness Camp”— 
Barry Mangum in co-operation with 
Erwin Blesh, Yale Univ. 


State Presidents, 
Northwest District 


NOLAN BURNETT KEITH BOWEN 
Idaho Montana 


LEE RAGSDALE JAMES ADAMSON 
Oregon Washington 


9-10:15—Secondary School Health Sec- 
tion—June Hackett. Topic: “Teach- 
ing for More Effective Living”—Les- 
ter Kirkendall, professor of family 
life education, Oregon State College 
and Kenneth Ferrier, Oregon Exten- 
sion Div., Consultant for Oregon Al- 
cohol Education Committee. 

10:30-11:45—Aquaties Section Meeting 
—Reg Flood. Topic: Fitness Through 
Swimming. 

10:30-11:45—Tours of New Facilities 
in Portland Area—Eldon Jenne. 

12-1:45—State luncheons—Idaho—No- 
lan Burnett; Montana—Keith Bowen; 
Oregon—Lee Ragsdale; Washington— 
James Adamson. 

2-3:30—Northwest District Assn. busi- 
ness meeting. 

2-3:30—Student Section—Regina Titus. 
Topic: Can We Agree on What Fit- 
ness Is or Should Be in Our Youth? 
Panel Discussion: Regina Titus, mod- 
erator, Lewis and Clark College. 

4-5:30—Dance Section—Betty Thomp- 
son. 

4-5:30—College Health Section—Len 
Stevens. Address: World-Wide Ap- 
proaches to Teacher Preparation for 
Health Education”—Catherine Vavra, 
former health education consultant, 
WHO. Panel Topic: “What Prepara- 
tion is Needed by the General Class- 
room Teacher for Health Guidance?” 

4-5:30—Measurement and Evaluation 
Section — Margaret Poley. Address: 
“Construction and Evaluation of 
Written Examinations”—Mildred B. 
Wohlford, Washington State Col- 
lege. Symposium: “Motor Fitness 
Testing’—Marian Broer, Univ. of 
Washington; 
Univ. of Oregon; Virginia Harrison, 


H. Harrison Clarke,. 


Oregon State College; Donald Ma- 
thews, State College of Washington. 
7-8:30—CONVENTION BANQUET. Ad- 
dress: “Education for New Standards 
of Health”’—Brock Chisholm, former 
director, WHO. 
9-12—Convention jamboree and dance. 
9-12—Student coffee hour and dance. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 


9-11:45—Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion Section—Betty J. Owen. Topics: 
Rhythms Through the Grades. Dem- 
onstrations: Katherine Lee, Portland; 
Barbara Egelston, Salem; Mary 
Dickey, Olympia; Joseph Engelmann, 
Portland. “Stunts and Tumbling 
Through the Grades”’—Evelyn Hud- 
son, Portland State College. Panel 
Topic: “Status of Elementary School 
Physical Education in the Northwest” 
—Keith Bowen, Montana State Col- 
lege; Darwin Seeley, State Dept. of 
Education, Olympia, Wash.; George 
Cirnio, State Dept. of Education, Sa- 
lem, Oregon. 

9-11:45 — WNORC — Hazel Peterson. 
Topics: “The Relationship of the 
WNORC to the DG@WS” — Mabel 
Locke, Univ. of Idaho, member Execu- 
tive Council of DGWS and Edith 
Betts, Univ. of Idaho, member Execu- 
tive Committee of WNORC. “Report 
of the WNORC Executive Committee 
Meeting” — Edith Betts. “Badminton 
Officiating.” Demonstration and dis- 
cussion of 1957-1959 volleyball rule 
changes. 

9-10:15 — Safety Education Section — 
Howard Schaub. Topic: “Teacher Lia- 
bility for School Accidents” — Panel 
discussion. 

10:30-11:45—Boys and Men’s Athletic 
Section — Clifton W. White. Topic: 
“Track and Field and Its Relation- 
ship to Fitness for Youth”’—Robert 
Newland, North Eugene H. S8. 

10:30-11:45 — Therapeutics Section — 
Ellen Waters. Topics: “Progress Re- 
port on the Program in Physical 
Therapy at the University of Wash- 
ington with Implications for other 
Colleges and Universities in the North- 
west”—George Branner, School of 
Medicine, Univ. of Washington. 
“What Are the Interrelationships of 
Physical Therapy and Physical Eduea- 
tion?” — Panel composed of Caroline 
Bowen, Washington State Dept. of 
Health; Roger Larsen, Washington 
State College; and Margaret Poley, 
Univ. of Oregon. 

10:30-11:45 — Community Health Sec- 
tion—Warren Smith. Topics: “The 
School Health Program” — Warren 
Smith, Lewis and Clark College. 
“Value of a District Health Council” 
—Alice Fowelson, school nurse, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 

12—Old and New Executive Board 
Luncheon—-Ruth Wilson. * 
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Convention 
April 9-12, 1958 


LOIS DOWNS 
President-elect 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 


7 p.m.—Registration. 
Exhibits. 
Party. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10 


7—Executive Committee meeting and 
breakfast. Section and Group break- 


fasts. 
8:30—Registration. 
LENORE C. SMITH 9:45-11:45 — FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. 
ecretary-Treasurer 


12-1:30—Coaches stag luncheon. 
1:45-3 :15—Dance—Virginia McDonald 
and Cecelia Scott. Topic: Teaching 
Techniques for Junior and Senior 
High Schools—Alma Heaton. 
1:45-3:15—Professional Education and 
Student Sections — Beverly Yerring- 
ton. Panel topic: What’s Wrong with 
Health Education ?—Elwood C. Davis, 
moderator. Audience discussion. 
245-5 :15—Recreation—Doris V. John- 
son. Topic: Skiing and Outing Activi- 
ties. 
:45-5:15—Boys and Men’s Athletics— 
Vermon Barney. Topic: Basketball— 


Stan Watts. 
: 3:15-5:15 — Recreation and Dance — 
RUTH RUSSELL Anne Pittmann. Topic: Ballroom 
Past-President Mixers and School and Church Dane- 


DALE NELSON JOHN BARRINGER ANNE PITTMAN 
Vice-Pres., Health Educ. Vice-Pres., Phys. Educ. Vice-Pres., Recreation 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Southwest District 


Salt Lake City — Hotel Utah 


JOHN M. COOPER 
President 


ing Parties—Alma Heaton and Mar- 
garet Gisolo. 

3:15-5:15 — Student Section. Topics: 
Selling Physical Fitness to School Ad- 
ministrators and the Public; Profes- 
sionalism—Don’t Let It Die; Safety 
and Legal Aspects of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. Panel: 
Utah State College, Brigham Young 
Univ., and Univ. of Utah students. 

3:15-5:15—Boys and Men’s Athletics— 
Vermon Barney. Topic: Footbail — 
Floyd “Tally” Stevens. 

3:15-5:15—Research. Topic: Research 
Reporting. Section A: Experimental 
Research Relating to Physical Per- 
formance. Section B: Research in Ad- 
ministration, Curriculum, and Testing. 
Section C: Research Relating to Phys- 
ical Fitness. 

3:15-5:15—Health—E. C. Davis. Top- 
ic: Negative Versus Positive Empha- 
ses in High School Health Instruction. 
Panel: Earl Wallis, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Glenn Arnett, San 
Fernando State College; Frank Jones, 
Sacramento State College; Eleanor 
Walsh, Univ. of Southern California. 

3:15-5:15 — Dance and Recreation — 
Margaret Gisolo. 

5-7—Student “Open House.” 

7:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Speaker: E. V. Pullias. Theme: 
Health. 

9—Recreation. 


FRIDAY, APRIL Il 


7-8:45—Coaches stag breakfast. 

8-10:30—Representative Assembly. 

10:30-11:45—Therapeutics. 

10:30-11:45— Dance and Student — 
Jeniel Boren. Topic: Creative Dance 
on All Levels. Demonstration: Chil- 
dren’s Danee—Shirley Ririe. Panel: 
Children’s Classes — Leona Holbrook, 
Clara Johnson, Norma Dalby, Ellen 
Crooks, Shirley Ririe. Demonstra- 
tion: Modern Dance — Joan Wood- 
bury. 

10:30-11:45 — Athletics and Student 
Sections. Topic: “Athletic Injuries.” 


_ 
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10:30-11:45 — Recreation — Ferron C. 
Loses. Topic: “Outdoor Education.” 
10:30-11:45—Research—General Meet- 

ing—Dale Nelson. Topic: “A Review 
of Research in Psychology Relating to 
Physical Performance — Franklin 
Henry, Univ. of California, Berkeley. 
12-1:15—Coaches stag luncheon—Ver- 
mon Barney. Topic: “Athletic Inju- 
ries.” 
12-1:15—Research—Birger Johnson. 
1:30-2:45—Dance, Therapeutics, Ath- 
letics, and Student Sections: Joint 
Session—Mary Helen Lomax. Topic: 
“Rhythmie Training to Lessen Ath- 
letic Injury.” 
1:30-2:45—Recreation. 
1:30-2:45—American College of Sports 
Medicine—N. P. Neilson. Topic: A 
University Physical Fitness Clinie. 
3-4 — THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
John L. Barringer. Topic: Implica- 
tions of a Sequential Teaching Pro- 
gram of Physical Skills in our Total 
School Program — Grades K_ through 
College. Panel: “Grades K through 
8”—Dorothy Arnsdorff; “Junior and 
Senior High School” — Louis Means; 
“Junior College, College, and Univer- 
sity’—Howard Bellows; “The Nation- 
al Pieture’—Rachel Bryant. 
4:45—Leave for party at Brighton. 
6-—Dinner at Brighton with awards, 
new officers, and party. 


Eastern District 


David C. Bischoff, Univ. of Mass. 

2:30-4—Exhibitors’ Program—Lois R. 
Ackerman and Peter P. Carter. Top- 
ic: “Use of Supplementary Materials 
and Services in the School Program.” 

4-5:30 — Research Council — T. Erwin 
Blesh. Topic: “Report of Research 
Which Is Currently Being Subsi- 
dized”—Roseoe Brown, New York 
Univ. 


(from page 32) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


9-10:30—Audio-Visual Materials: Gen- 
eral—Lynn Mettler. 

2:30-4—SCHOOL DISTRICT DIREC- 
TORS AND SUPERVISORS — Theo- 
dore T. Abel. Topic: “What Is Our 
Responsibility in Providing Opportu- 
nities for The Athletically Superior 
Girl?” — Discussants: Wilton Krog- 
man, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Elsa 
Schneider, U. S. Office of Education; 
Mrs. John J. Carlin, Philadelphia 
Home and School Council; Geneva 
Kehr, Teachers College of Connecti- 
eut; Jane A. Mott, Smith College; 
Frances T. Kaszubski, AAU Women’s 
Track and Field Committee. Inter- 
rogators: William M. Grimshaw, Itha- 
ea College; Richard F. Hayden, Bd. 
of Public Education, Fall River; Gro- 
ver W. Mueller, Bd. of Public Eduea- 
tion, Philadelphia; Herbert R. Stein- 
er, State Dept. of Education, Balti- 


State 
Presidents. 
Southwest 
District 


THEO REDMAN 


Arizona 


GRACE LEAVERS 
California 


CARL ROBINSON 
Nevada 


ARMAND SEIDLER 

New Mexico 
LOIS DOWNS 
Utah 


more; Elmon L. Vernier, Bd. of Public 
Education, Baltimore. 

4-5:30—Student Section—Gladys An- 
drews and Kenneth Runquist. Topic: 
““A Changing Americea—Can We Meet 
The Challenge?” — Student Steering 
Committee. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


2:30-4 — Measurement and Evaluation 
—Clem W. Thompson. Topic: “Girls 
Physical Education Testing Program” 
—Marjorie Auster, Public Schools, 
Southampton. Topic: “Progress Re- 
port on the Youth Fitness Projeet— 
AAHPER” — Paul Hunsicker, Univ. 
of Michigan. 

2:30-4—Aquatics — Prudence Fleming. 
Topic: “Design and Construction”’— 
Paul d’Entremont, Jenkintown; “Fil- 
tration’—John A. Locke, Dept. of 
Public Health, Philadelphia; “Pool 
Chemistry”—James Johns, Mathieson 
Chemicals; “Planning the Twelve 
Month School-Community Swimming 
Program’”—Joseph A. Guerrera, Beth- 
lehem Central H. 8S. 


OTHER 


7—District Executive Committee Break- 
fast—Old and new officers. 

7-4:45—DGWS LEADERSHIP WORK- 
SHOP — Frances Todd, Marguerite 
Clifton, Elaine Mason, JoAnn Calder- 
wood. 7—WNORC Breakfast. 8:30— 
Registration. 9-9:30—Greetings and 
Introductions. 9-10:30— What Are 
Our Problems? — Diseussion group. 
Panel: What is D@WS? What is the 
Function and Organization of the 
State Committee? 10-45-11 :30—*‘Get- 
ting to Work”—Group discussion. 
11:30-12 — “Sharing the Wealth” — 
Panel. 12-1:30—Luncheon. 1:30-2:30 
“Our Latest Step Forward. Demon- 
stration: Volleyball. 2:30-:315— 
“Competition—What Does It Mean to 
Us?”—Andience participation. 3:30- 
4—“What Special Services Does 
DGWS Give Us?” “What Can You 
Give?” 4-4:45—What’s Happening in 
SW District ?— Panel. “What’s Hap- 
pening on the National Scene?”— 
Speaker. 

8:30-12 — Boys and Men’s Athleties— 
Vermon Barney. Topic: Basketball. 

Panel: Football. * 


on Membership Drives’ — Diseussion 
Period. 

4:30-5:30—Women’s National Officials 
Rating Com mittee— Mrs. George 
Blake. Open diseussion. 

4:30-5:30—State Directors Meeting— 
Othmar B. Wuenschel, Pennsylvania 
State Dept. of Publie Instruction. 
Topic: “Report of State Directors on 
Progress of States in EDA on Youth 
Fitness Projects.” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


4:30-5:30—AAHPER Publications Di- 
rectors. 
4:30-5:30—AAHPER Membership Di- 


rectors. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 


2:30-4—State Membership Chairmen— 
Ethel G. Enecke, Topic: “Procedures 


4:30-5:30—State Directors (Open meet- 
ing)—Othmar B. Wuenschel. Topic: 
“Review of Outdoor Education Work- 
shops Held in States in the EDA”— 
Open discussion. 

4:30-5:30—State Assn. Officers—Ethel 
G. Encke. Topic: “The Role of The 
State Association in Interpreting the 
Profession to the Public”; “The Role 
of the State Association in the State 
Fitness Program.” Recorder: Bea Aut- 
mann, Dupont H. S., Del. * 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


F 1958 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24, AUGUST 1—FOR COACHES-HEALTH EDUCATORS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATORS—RECREATION LEADERS 
COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES OF B. S., M. A., Ph. D. AND ED. D. Archery, swimming, tennis, 


indoor ice skating, canoeing 


The classrooms, laboratories and li- and golf are some of the 
braries at M.S.U. are among the na- leisure time activities avail- 
tion's finest and provide a comfort- able. 


able envir + for study v VISITING PROFESSORS 
* | e@ Dr. Charles McCloy, State University of lowa 


@ Dean Clair Langton, Oregon State University 


WORKSHOPS 
SAFETY EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
July 7-18, Dr. Dzenowagis 


MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS WORKSHOP 
August 4-15, Gull Lake Station, Dr. Wessel 


e OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
August 4-22, Gull Lake Station, Dr. Julian 
Smith & Dr. Gilbert Mosher 


For further information write: 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Jenison Gymnasium, East Lansing Michigan 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS 


AT SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


June 2-June 27 Intersession 


Courses in Science, Health, Physical Education and Recreation, and Physical Therapy 
July 1-August 8 Summer Session 
Courses in Health, Physical Education, Physical Therapy and Recreation. 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP, LAKE SEBAGO, SLOATSBURG, NEW YORK 
June 2-June 28 Intersession 
Undergraduate Camp for men and women majors in physical education and recreation, 
June 30-August 8 Summer Session 


Graduate professional courses in ‘health, physical educatioi, camping, recreation and education. 


Special Workshops at New York University Camp 


New York State Directorship Institute June 30-August 8 Alcohol and Narcotics Education Institute — July 14-25 
Women Directors of Physical Education, Health Educa- Conservation Education Institute July 1-11 

tion and Recreation Institute July 1-July 11 Physical Fitness Institute July 1-11 
Athletic Directors Institute July 28-August 8 Recreation Service Institute July 14-25 


Workshop .in Elementary Education June 30-August 8 


Write for further information and catalog to 
DR. LEONARD A. LARSON, Chairman 


Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
School of Education, New York University 


Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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Close-up of the anchor. 


RCHERY is probably the most 
A versatile of all sports. It offers 
u challenge to both sexes, of all ages. 
It has appeal for the athelete as well 
as the office girl or housewife, or 
even the handicapped ; for it may be 
used as a backyard recreation, in- 
door sport, or for big game hunting. 
It is an excellent ‘‘family sport,’’ 
while at the same time avid enthusi- 
asts find keen competition through 
local clubs and on a state and na- 
tional basis. 

Its long list of advantages, which 
are too numerous to list here, offer 
ample reason for including archery 
in a well-rounded physical education 
program ; but one of its greatest con- 
tributions is the development of 
kinesthetic perception. The learning 
of any complex skill can be made 
easier by an awareness of the kines- 
thetic sensations of force, range, and 
duration. Field archery is ‘‘tailor- 
made’’ for this purpose. For this 
reason and for the purpose of giving 
your students an over-all picture of 
the sport of archery, field archery 
should be taught as an integral part 
of the physical education course. 
Having learned both styles (target 
and field archery), the student may 
then choose the one most suited to 
his temperament, skill, or purpose— 
or indeed, choose to continue both, 
after his school days are long past. 


WHAT IS FIELD ARCHERY? 


First, let us define target archery. 
It consists of the stylized form with 
which most instructors are familiar, 
used primarily for shooting at a sta- 
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ADVENTURES IN 


John Oldenkamp 


tionary target, at known distances, 
for score. Field archery! consists of 
a freer style which allows for indi- 
vidual differences, depending large- 
ly on the kinesthetic sense for ‘‘aim- 
ing.’’ It differs from target archery 
in the following respects: 

1. Stance: Stance varies among archers, 
but in general they lean slightly forward 
from the hips and shift weight somewhat 
to the left foot. For novelty or in hunt- 
ing, the archer may shoot from kneeling, 
sitting, and lying positions. 

2. Anchoring: The string is usually drawn 
to the cheek (rather than nose and chin) 
with the hand anchored on the angle of 
the jaw bone, index finger under the cheek 
bone. The exact anchor point varies with 
individuals but, in general, it is higher and 
to the side of the face. 

3. Position of the Bow: The bow is tipped 
slightly, with the upper limb toward the 
right. This position gives greater vision 
since both eyes are used. 

4. Aiming: Both eyes are open; there is 
no ‘‘point of aim.’’ The archer looks at 
the target, aiming by ‘‘feel.’’ His kines- 
thetic sense informs him where the arrow 
is pointing. This method is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘instinctive style.’’ This 
is a misnomer, however, since we have no 
instinct for shooting the bow and arrow. 
The kinesthetic proprioceptors in the 
joints, tendons, and muscles relay messages 
to the brain, where they are interpreted 
and perceived as sensations of force, range, 
ete., so we ‘‘feel’’ where the bow arm is. 


1These references on field archery may 
be of interest: Official Handbook and 
‘‘How To Organize and Conduct an 
NFAA-Sponsored School of Field Arch- 
ery’’ from National Field Archery Associ- 
ation, Box 388, Redlands, California; 
‘¢Field ‘Archery Is Fun’’ by Harlan G. 
Metcalf in the JourNAL, Sept. 1955, p. 10; 
Archery-Riding Guide, June 1956-June 
1958, Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports of AAHPER, 128 pp. 75¢ 


by RUTH LINDSEY 
Oklahoma A&M College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Thus, one aims in field archery just as one 
aims in throwing a ball by looking at the 
person to whom he is throwing. By con- 
centration on the ‘‘feel,’’ one learns by 
trial and error how to ‘‘feel’’ the arrow 
on the target. Since this type of shooting 
is usually done at close range (10-30 
yards), little allowance is made for the 
effect of gravity on the flight of the arrow. 
5. Use: Field archery may be used in the 
same way target archery is used, but is 
more accurate at close ranges, depending 
upon the weight of the bow. In addition, 
it is used in hunting small and large game, 
fish (carp), and game birds in season. For 
novelty shooting, targets may be station- 
ary or moving, limited only by one’s imagi- 
nation (balloons, apples, papier-maché, 
thrown dises, animals drawn on paper, 
swinging paper cups, or regulation target). 
For interesting games, there are archery 
golf, flight, wand shoots, field archery 
courses simulating hunting situations. 


Who may teach field archery ?— 
anyone who can learn target archery 
and who is willing to learn a new 
style by trying it themselves. 


HOW MAY IT BE TAUGHT? 


Several years of experimenting 
with camp, high school, and college 
classes have convinced me that field 
archery can and should be taught in 
the so-called ‘‘service’’ classes of be- 
ginning archers. Granted, it cannot 
be perfected in a semester (no sport 
can), but we can teach beginners 
enough for them to appreciate both 
styles of shooting and choose the 
one they most enjoy. With this in- 
troduction and a sound background 
of basic techniques, they can contin- 
ue it as a leisure-time activity, hob- 
by, or as a competitor. 

The following is a suggested meth- 
od of teaching archery: 
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1. First, teach target archery. 
Ground the pupils thoroughly in the 
smooth draw, anchor, hold, and 
smooth release. These techniques are 
fundamental to both field archery 
and target archery. 

2. After they have grasped these 
prerequisites and can shoot consist- 
ently good scores from the 20-yard 
line, introduce field archery. 

3. Make clear to the students the 
difference in technique and purpose 
of the two styles. They are distinct- 


The stance. 


ly different and the student should 
not confuse them; otherwise he will 
not be successful at either style. 


PROGRESSION FOR FIELD ARCHERY 


1. Demonstrate, if possible. 

2. Explain kinesthetic perception. 
Have the students close their eyes 
and move the arm so the elbow is 
bent at a 90° angle; then have them 
look at their arms. Many will be 
perplexed to find that they can do it. 
Explain perception and point out 
that this is the same sense that en- 
ables them to aim. 

3. Have them stand about three 
yards from the target and try shoot- 
ing; stress looking at the target, not 
at the arrow pile. 

4. Inerease the distance; try to 
correct students who are obviously 
using a wrong angle before they re- 
lease. Some students will grasp this 
new style immediately; others, usu- 
ally the poorly co-ordinated, will 
have difficulty. To learn, they must 
develop their kinesthetic perception. 
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Kneeling position. 


Explaining to the class that some 
have a more highly developed per- 
ception than others will forewarn 
them and help prevent discourage- 
ment. After the first few trials, sug- 
gest the change in anchor point and 
in tipping the bow. For some, a 
slight lean toward the target helps. 

5. Keep emphasizing the impor- 
tance of good form. 

6. Introduce variety in target se- 
lection to keep interest high. 

(a) Ata distance of ten yards, 
shoot at specified area of the tar- 
get. For example, ‘‘around the 
clock.’’ (12 o’clock, 3, 6, and 9 
o’clock in the black.) 

(b) Try from different angles 
at the target. If the class is small 
(no more than 12), all can shoot 
at the same target, stepping up 
one at a time for their shot. Al- 
low only one arrow per person. 

For motivation, let the student 
shooting nearest the designated 
spot choose the next angle, dis- 
stance, and spot. 

(ec) Using old arrows (one 
each), rove about the campus. The 
instructor may choose a clump of 
grass as the target; each pupil 
takes his turn, and the one hitting 
nearest chooses the next target. 
Students must be told to keep 
their eyes on their arrows or they 
will lose them. The instructor 
must cheek before each shot to see 
that no one is in the line of fire. 

(d) Have students draw ani- 
mal targets or original designs. 

(e) Hang an apple from a 
string over a regulation target. 
The one who nicks it gets to eat it. 
7. One or two periods might be 

spent on moving targets. Hitting a 


moving target is difficult, but a few 
students will hit it, and even a near- 
miss is thrilling. 

(a) Hang a paper cup, weight- 
ed slightly with flour or sand, 
from an arrow stuck in a regula- 
tion target. Let it hang so it will 
pass over the bulls-eye. The in- 
structor can start it swinging, step 
back a safe distance, and give the 
signal for one person to shoot. 
Students should stand ten yards 
from the target and take turns, 
shooting one arrow each. They 
will hit the cup more easily if they 
aim at a spot over which the cup 
will swing; it is slowest when it 
changes directions for the down- 
swing at either end of the are, or 
at the center of the are as it starts 
on its upward swing. Timing, 
then, is the most difficult aspect. 
The shooter can see the cup out of 
the corner of his eye and, with 
practice, know when to release. 

(b) A piece of wallboard, or 
heavy cardboard, may be cut into 
a dise (6 or 8 inches in diameter) 

(Concluded on page 71) 


Prone position. 
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Nutrition for Teen-Agers 
(Continued from page 11) 


tables and fruits; (4) Milk, cheese, 

ice cream; (5) Meat, poultry, fish, 

eggs, dried peas, and beans; (6) 

Bread, flour, cereals; (7) Butter 

and fortified margarine. 

If as a teacher you have had trou- 
ble getting your youngsters to make 
practical use of the ‘‘Basic Seven,”’ 
cheer up. Recently, the Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture proposed 
a revision of the daily food plan into 
just four groups.” Obviously, it is 
easier to remember four headings 
than it is seven. Young people will 
find it much simpler to recall and 
apply the ‘‘Essential Four’’ than 
the ‘‘ Basie Seven.’’ 

Actually, the ‘‘Essential Four’’ 
plan is not contradictory to the 
‘*Basie Seven.’’ It does simplify and 
regroup essential daily foods to af- 
ford a most helpful teaching plan. 
Here it is: 

1. Bread-cereals group: 4 or more serv- 
ings. Bread or cereals—enriched, 
whole grain, restored. 

2. Meat group: 2 or more servings. 
Beef, veal, pork, lamb, poultry, fish, 
eggs with dry beans, peas and nuts 
as alternates. 

3. Vegetable-fruit group: 4 or more 
servings including: A dark green or 
deep yellow vegetable, important for 
vitamin A—at least every other day; 
A citrus fruit or vegetables impor- 
tant for vitamin C—daily; Other 
fruits and vegetables including po- 
tatoes. 

4. Milk group: For the secondary pupil 
—4 or more cups.. 

This nutritional blueprint simply 
involves a grasp of the concept of 
the ‘‘Essential Four’’ within the 
framework of a calorie allowance 
suitable for the individual young- 
ster. The importance of each group 
is taught on the basis of how each 
contributes to the nutritional needs 
of the body. Each has a vital job. 


The Bread-Cereals Group — enriched, 
whole grain, restored. This group is a 
chief source of energy for work and 
play. Every youngster should know 
that enriched and whole-grain breads 


2United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Essentials of An Adequate Diet; 
Agricultural Research Service. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office. Bul- 
letin 1956, 0-360440 (247). 
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and cereals contain important 
amounts of protein, riboflavin, thi- 
amine, niacin, and iron, in addition 
to smaller amounts of other vitamins 
and minerals. The recommended 
daily allowance of four or more serv- 
ings (depending on calorie needs) 
can be supplied by enriched bread 
alone or by enriched bread and 
cereals in various combinations. 
Buns made with enriched ingredi- 
ents are, of course comparable. 

The Meat Group. The meat group 
contributes chiefly in high-quality 
protein, an essential nutrient in the 
building of body tissue. In young 
people this nutrient serves the triple 
function of growth, maintenance, 
and repair. The meat group also 
provides considerable quantities of 
the entire B vitamin group, includ- 
ing B12 as well as important min- 
erals such as iron, magnesium, and 
potassium. It should be remembered 
that the animal proteins — meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs—contain all of 
the elements (amino acids) essential 
to good nutrition. The two recom- 
mended daily servings can be split 
among regular meals and snacks. 
The Vegetable-Fruit Group. This 
group is an important part of the 
basic dietary because of the minerals 
and vitamins these foods supply. 
They also contribute roughage 
needed in the diet for healthy bowel 
function. The vitamin A furnished 
by dark green and deep yellow vege- 
tables is a requisite to many aspects 
of nutritional health. The dark green 
vegetables, in particular, also pro- 
vide worthwhile amounts of iron, 
riboflavin, calcium, and vitamin C. 
However, the chief source of vita- 
min C in today’s popular diet is 
from the citrus fruits. Four or more 
servings of fruits and vegetables, 
with a daily emphasis on those con- 
tributing vitamin C, is the recom- 
mended allowance for this group. 
The Milk Group. The milk group in 
adequate amounts furnishes the ma- 
jor portion of daily calcium needs. 
This mineral is not only essential 
to the proper development of bones 
and teeth, but also for healthy func- 
tioning of the muscular and nervous 
systems. Beyond this the milk group 
is a valuable source of protein, ribo- 
flavin, thiamine, vitamins A and D, 


and other minerals and vitamins in 
lesser amounts. Cheese and ice cream 
can be used to replace one glass 
(cup) of the four cups recommended 
daily for secondary school youths. 

Together, the four food groups, 
balanced according to the suggested 
servings, furnish all or nearly all 
of the calcium, iron and vitamins 
A and C, and the B vitamins needed 
by the body. Also, they provide other 
vitamins and minerals as well as fats 
and carbohydrates. Active adoles- 
cents probably need more food than 
at any other time in their lives. 
However, with the pattern of eating 
in this country there should be little 
worry about getting enough calories. 
Some girls, nevertheless, may need 
to be encouraged to eat greater 
quantities of food. The majority of 
boys, on the other hand, will have 
all they need and some will exceed 
their requirements. This is because 
foods not mentioned, such as butter, 
margarine, other fats and oils, sugar, 
and desserts will swell the total. 


YOUNGSTERS NEED GUIDANCE 


Of course, it is next to impossible 
to devise a nutrition blueprint that 
is just right for everyone. Needs 
will obviously differ in terms of age, 
sex, amount of physical activity, and 
differences in the use of food within 
the body. But the ‘‘ Essential Four’’ 
offers a minimum food plan which 
can be adjusted individually to meet 
specific needs. Assisting youth in 
this adjustment is one of the most 
challenging tasks of the teacher. 


First, of course, there is the basic 
responsibility of teaching the over- 
all application of the nutritional 
blueprint. The new food plan mere- 
ly provides a springboard for learn- 
ing—a useful tool for wise food se- 
lection. In many ways, it is no 
doubt an improvement over other 
such yardsticks. Yet it remains for 
the teacher to find the motivation to 
bring about its intelligent use. Also, 
it remains for the teacher to assist 
pupils in individual adaptations. 
And, finally, it remains for the 
teacher to guide youngsters in the 
acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of attitudes which will 
make certain the blueprint has opti- 
mum impact on health behavior.* 
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A Fifty-Fifty Contribution 


EXCELLENT NUTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTATION:--CEREAL AND MILK h 
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In the above chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of the nutrients 
common to both and calories supplied by the cereal serving. The black and 
gray bars represent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of calories 
made individually by the cereal and by the milk of the cereal serving. This 
shows that in five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the breakfast 
cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of the total amounts contributed 
by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and milk supplement 
each other. 


The average cost of the cereal and milk serving is 
5 cents, based on current retail prices. Few indeed 
are the foods which, for this small cost, can make 
such a contribution to the satisfaction of daily 
nutritional requirements. 


The chart shown above is available for classroom use, size 
16” x 22”, in three colors. It is part of a teaching unit con- 
sisting of an interesting 16-page Teacher’s Source Book, 
titled, “The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals.” 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED FOR CEREAL AND MILK 


Cereal and Milk 


Breakfast Cereals are an important carrier 
of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
three and two-thirds billion quarts of milk 
are eaten with cereals alone, accounting for 
about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 
fluid milk consumption. During April the 
American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute are cooperating in a “Cereal and 
Milk Festival” to promote this great food 
team. 


The bar chart opposite shows how the food 
values of the cereal and milk serving—one 
ounce of hot or ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereals* (whole grain, enriched, or restored), 
four ounces of milk, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar—complement each other in their 
contribution of essential nutrients. 


If a line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 
makes— 


“A Fifty-Fifty Contribution” 


—is graphically demonstrated. On a mathe- 
matical basis, considering the over-all nutri- 
tional contribution 100 per cent, the cereal 
contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 
about 48 per cent, the sugar about 2 percent. 


*Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


CEREAL AND MILK MAKE QUICK ENERGY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc, 135 south LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 
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| buyers for nearly half a century. 
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‘PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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“tems, badmin- 
ton, squash and 
patidle tennis. - 


Faster play...longer life. 
For years DAYTON Steel Rac- — 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- REE 

Rules and 
court layouts 
for badminton 


grounds. Steel strings 
and tubular steel 
frames are not af- 
fected by climatic — or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
Presses are needed to asking. if 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


938 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 
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Editor's Mail 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dear Eprror: 


May I commend the excellent article, 
“Leadership Development Through 
Camping” (January JOURNAL). As the 
Indiana representative to the 1957 Tli- 
nois GAA camp, I ean affirm that the 
experiences girls have at these camps 
can develop leadership in a most definite 
and positive manner. This is the best 
example I have seen of a program 
geared to total fitness. Physical, mental, 
social, spiritual, and emotional factors 
were intermingled in this inter-racial, 
interdenominational, and inter-cultural 
week of activities. If this be girls’ ath- 
leties, let there be more! 

PHYLLIS Forp, Camp Chairman 

Indiana League of High School 
GAAs 

Hammond Public Schools 

5727 Sohl Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have had several nice comments 
about my article “Competitive Athletics 
Help Delinquent Boys” in the January 
JOHPER. The majority of publicity 
we receive is negative and many times 
injurious to a boy when he returns to 
his community. Perhaps articles like this 
one will help them a little. 

WALTER E. DAMON 

Supervisor of Recreation 

State Agricultural and Industrial 
School 

Industry, New York 


Dear Epiror: 


The highly instructive and valuable 
articles on volleyball published in the 
November JouURNAL made me desirous 
of getting your help on matters concern- 
ing volleyball. I am Secretary of the 
Ceylon Volleyball Referees Association 
and I am also in charge of coaching 
volleyball. 

May I please request you to be good 
enough to send me any copies of the 
JOURNAL containing instructive articles 
on coaching volleyball and training offi- 
cials. Not only I, but all the volleyball 
teams and officials in Ceylon will be 
thankful. 

D. C. ALAHENDRA 

Govt. Training College 

Maharagama, Ceylon 
Tearsheets of articles from the JOURNAL, a 
copy of Selected Volleyball Articles, and a 
ee Guide were sent. 


Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 


PLAY BETTER — beginners or 4 
Try it — money back quarantee — Pa 


International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, |! 


Dear Eprror: 

Our organization is very much im- 
pressed with the article “A New Look in 
Alcohol Education” by Frances Todd 
which appeared in your November 
JOURNAL. This is certainly the most ra- 
tional and comprehensive statement on 
this problematical subject to appear 
publicly within our knowledge. 

We would like to reprint this com- 
plete piece in our industry Newsletter 
and similar industry media for the in- 
formation of our people, and therefore 
request reprint rights. We will credit 
author and JourRNAL in all cases, of 
course. Our intent is purely educational 
and in no way commercial. 

ARTHUR M. Dogan, Director 
Press and Publications Division 
Licensed Beverage Industries Inc. 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17 


The Michigan State Board of Alcoholism also 
requested permission to reprint this article. 
Permission was granted. 


Dear Eprror: 

I am writing to thank you for sending 
me the November JourNAL drawing my 
attention to the note on Fredensborg 
College appearing on page 66. Several 
of your readers have written for further 
particulars, evidence of the interest 
taken in your announcements. 

I have found the JourNat stimulating 
and instructive and am now passing it 
on to the Principal of Fredensborg Col- 
lege, Svend Holtze. 

Marian R, FLETCHER 
57, Southend Crescent 
Eltham, S.E. 9, England 


Dear Eprror: 

Enclosed is a cheek which covers 106 
student memberships in AAHPER. This 
represents our usual 100 per cent mem- 
bership—a record we have maintained 
since the National Student Section was 
organized in 1942. 

ANNE ScCHLEY DuaGan, Dean 
College of HPER 

Texas Woman’s University 
Denton, Texas 


Congratulations on this record! Are there other 
institutions with 100% student memberships? 
Write and let us know. 


Dear Epiror: 


I was pleased to see that the Novem- 
ber JouRNAL included the article on sa- 
cred dance by Miss Chapline (“Dance 
and Religion”). Readers might like to 
know of the Eastern Regional Sacred 
Dance Association, the organization re- 
sponsible for the 1956 convention men- 
tioned in the article. 

This Association holds workshops 
where religious leaders, dance educators, 
sacred dance choir directors, and other 
interested persons share ideas, tech- 
niques, and inspiration. It sponsors fes. 
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tivals where sacred dance choirs and 
other groups demonstrate the use of 
dance in worship. It cireulates a news- 
letter informing its members of group 
activities, and publishes helpful material 
relating to choreography, costuming, 
training, ete. 

That the current membership of this 
organization is growing is evidence of 
the widespread interest in this subject, 
and the need for sharing information 
and experiences. I would be happy to 
answer any questions from JouRNAL 
readers concerning the group or mem- 
bership in it. 

Mary JANE WOLBERS 
6 Excelsior Ave. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


Dear Eprror: 


I have just finished reading from 
cover to cover the last issue of my Jour- 
naL. In the past I read most of the 
JOURNAL material—here in Vienna, I 
“devour” ads, notices, and everything. 

The time we have spent in Austria 
has been most stimulating. Vienna is a 
wonderful city and the people are most 
cordial and gracious. The students of 
the Institut f. Leibeserziehung (phys- 
ical education) are not much different 
from our own students. I have visited 
many secondary and elementary schools. 
They have excellent teachers with well 
conceived programs. However, I am 
sure that some of our principals, PTA’s, 
ete., would throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at some parts of the program. They 
have extensive club programs here for 
adult physical education activities. They 
have their spectators too—50,000 to 
70,000 people at football games in 
Vienna, and the stadium being enlarged 
to seat 95,000. 

I have just returned from a week at 
the University of Graz where I lectured, 
held seminars on Physical Education in 
the United States, and held basketball 
clinies. This month my family and I 
will go to St. Christoph on Arlberg 
with the Institute for the ski school. 
My son went to Kitzbiihl in January 
for a week with his class from the Real- 
gymnasium (high school). They really 
go all out with their ski program. The 
Ministry of Education has dormitories 
at different places where the students 
go in groups at reduced railroad fares 
to ski (with good instructors). 

So while I will not be seeing my col- 
leagues at National Convention in 
Kansas City or at the Eastern District 
meeting in April, I can read about their 
activities in the JourNAL and say hello 
to them via this letter. 


Pau F. Creurzo, JR. 

Asst. Director 

Health, Physical Education and 
Athletics 

Fulbright Lecturer, 

Universities of Vienna and Graz 

Vienna, Austria * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A new answer to the old problem of misplaced and 
stolen equipment. Developed to permanently mark 
Voit inflated equipment, but equally suited for 
use on bats, protective gear and all phys ed 
equipment. A necessary addition to any school or 
recreation department. 

See the Voit Branding Kit. 


You asked for it. 


FF1 VOIT FOOTBALL BELTS & FLAGS 


A proven way to standardize flag or touch foot- 
ball and stop the arguments. Makes officiating 
easy and adds to the fun for spectators and 
players. These flexible vinyl belts fit a wide range 
of, physiques — from the smallest youngsters dur- 
ing “tag” games to collegiate intramural football. 
Safe, durable, waterproof and inexpensive. 

See the Voit Flag Football Set. 


You asked for it. 


BC1 VOIT BALL CADDIE 


Holds the equipment in one safe, portable con- 
tainer. Teams can travel with it. Youngsters 
can take it to and from recess. Playground per- 
sonnel can issue and recover equipment with it. 
Built for basketballs, footballs and other inflated 
equipment, it can be easily adapted for bats, 
softballs, mitts and other equipment. Can be 
locked for added safety. 

See the Voit Ball Caddie. 


You asked for it. 


America’s 
Finest Sports 
Equipment By 


New York 11 * Chicago 11 * Los Angeles 11 


~~ J ASKED 

f FORIT! 

BK20 VOIT BRANDING KIT 


SEND FOR THESE 
TEACHING AIDS 


... you'll be glad you did 


Probably no other subject is more in 
need of sound, scientific teaching than 
that of menstruation—its function and 
care. For this subject has long been sur- 
rounded by superstitions and miscon- 
ceptions. So much so, that many young 
students come to class with doubts and 
questions about themselves. 


To help you in your teaching of this 
delicate subject—an /mportant subject 
for growing girls—Tampax® offers you 
a new — guide which covers 
every aspect of feminine hygiene—from 
age-old folklore to the physiology of the 
menstrual cycle—from anatomical charts 
to doctors’ papers on internal sanitary 
protection. 

You will find this guide a valuable aid 
in rounding out your courses. It will 
help you, too, in answering your stu- 
dents’ questions, both privately and in 
open classroom discussion. 

You will also want to send for the 
students’ leaflet, ‘It’s Natural—It’s 
Normal.”” Written in warm, reassuring 
language, it will make an additional 
reference for your students—helping 
them to understand their menstrual cycle 
as a normal part of their lives. 

Use the coupon below. Send for 
both booklets teday. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-38-B 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. []New 
Tampax teaching guide. [] Booklet for students 
Natural—It’s Normal” with order card 
for additional free supply. 1 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF. Ruth 
Strang. New York 36: MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 1957. 
581 pp. $7.95. Parents, teachers, social 
workers, and young people will find in 
this book a realistic and helpful view of 
adolescents as they see themselves and 
their world. This approach to the prob- 
lems of growing up is based on state- 
ments from thousands of adolescents as 
well as the established facts of adoles- 
cent psychology. Here are actual state- 
ments revealing how adolescents regard 
school success, report cards, examina- 
tions, what makes studying easy or diffi- 
cult, making a good adjustment to the 
opposite sex, problems of family rela- 
tions, the kind of guidance they want, 
and the problems of developing an ade- 
quate self-concept, and many others not 
previously presented in book form. 

ENRICHING FAMILY LIFE. Bess B. Lane. 
Wash. 3, D. C.: Publie Affairs Press, 
419 New Jersey Ave., S.E. 1957. 121 


‘pp. $3.25. Out of her own experience as 


mother and teacher, and out of talks 
with friends, the author tells us what 
ordinary American parents, in ordinary 
circumstances, can learn about their job. 
Here are the homely instances, the trivi- 
alities of day-by-day, which add up to 
immensely important career lines in the 
long run. 

SELF-HELP DEVICES FOR REHABILITATION. 
New York Univ. Bellevue Medical Ctr. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. 
1958. 417 pp. Illus. $4.75. The Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, Bellevue Medical Ctr., 400 E. 
34th St., New York 16, under a grant 
from the Natl. Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, is engaged in a study of self- 
help devices for the handicapped. It 
covers all such devices that can be found 
by research in medical libraries, by let- 
ters to hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation 
centers, and the U.S. Patent Office, by 
search in shops and mail order catalogs, 
and from the suggestions of patients and 
physicians. This manual contains the 
eight reports issued thus far, and is 
bound in loose-leaf style so that new re- 
ports can be added. Devices are classi- 
fied according to their purpose and ana- 
lyzed by their possibilities for use in 
daily activities for therapeutics. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Donald K. Mathews. Philadelphia 5: 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 
1958. 359 pp. Illus. $5.25. This book 
has been written for the student taking 
his first course in tests and measure- 
ments in physical education. The author 
explains the need for scientific instru- 
ments and methods of using them as 
aids in developing and conducting physi- 
cal education programs. His primary 
aims have been: 1. To present the meas- 
urement materials with emphasis on 
techniques of test administration and 
application of results to the program. 
2. To diseuss only essential statistical 
methods so that the student may scien- 
tifically evaluate the tests and analyze 
his data for application to the program. 
3. To illustrate and describe accurately 
most of the tests so that they may be 
administered easily. 


LONGEVITY AND MORBIDITY OF COLLEGE 
ATHLETES. Henry J. Montoye, Wayne D. 
Van Huss, Herbert W. Olson, William 
R. Pierson, Andrew J. Hudee. Indian- 
apolis 18: Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraterni- 
ty, 3747 N. Linwood Ave. 1957. 139 pp. 
$3.25. A national study of longevity and 
morbidity of athletes in colleges and uni- 
versities, sponsored by Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity, was launched in 
1950. These results from Michigan 
State University are considered as a pi- 
lot study. This report is a systematic 
study of the differences between those of 
recognized accomplishments in sports 
(letter winners) and controls who did 
not share this distinetion while in col- 
lege. Where possible, letter winners in 
various sports are compared. Attention 
is focused on those factors in personal 
and family history which are thought to 
to be related to physical activity and 
life span. 


QUARTERBACK GENERALSHIP AND STRAT- 
EGY. Don Fuoss. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice Hall, Ine. 1958. 154 pp. 
Tilus. $4.95. This book, written by an ex- 
perienced coach, helps coaches to select 
and train first-string quarterbacks. In- 
cluded are ten effective training meth- 
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New and Practical Aids in Health \ pork 
and Physical Education! 


Schneider—Methods and Materials of Health Education 


A New! Here is sound, specific and practical information for health education teachers. It clearly and 
concisely covers both elementary and secondary school methods and materials. Emphasis is placed 
on curriculum planning — how to apply and use those methods and materials best suited to a given 

, N ew school situation. There is excellent advice on the use of measurement in evaluating the effectiveness 


of a health education program. You will find valuable coverage of such topics as: personnel functions 
in the school health program; special programs, studies, surveys and demonstrations as methods of 


Book health education; displays, exhibits and health fairs; use of standardized tests; etc. 


By Rospert E. Scunemer, M.S.P.H., Ed.D., Director, Division of School Health Department of Education, 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Lecturer in Education, Extension Division, University of Connecticut. About 
394 pages, 5¥2”"x8e", illustrated. New—Ready in April! 


and Etheredge—Health Facts for College Students 


2 N New (7th) Edition! This popular college text has been revised in keeping with today’s scientific and 
ew medical thinking. It gives the student sound up-to-date advice which he can apply to his daily nealth 
: habits. Greater stress is placed on mental health and the treatment of mental illness with modern 
, ¢,°¢ methods of psychotherapy, psychodrama and tranquilizers. You will find valuable new information on: 

Editions the relation of smoking to cancer, the problems of alcohol and narcotics, the psychological as well 


as dietary aspects of overweight, and possible effects of radiation. 


By MaAupe Lee Ernerepce, M.D., Dr.P.H., Senior Physician and Surgeon, Agnew State Hospital, Santa Clara, 
] in California. 412 pages, 5”x812”, illustrated. New (7th) Edition—Just Ready! 


Health ~ Grout—Health Teaching in Schools 


New (3rd) Edition! This outstanding guide gives the prospective teacher concrete materials to help 
e plan and carry out an effective health teaching program. New material includes: health needs of 
Education! the growing child, classroom health teaching and lists of audio-visual aids. Principles are inter- 
woven with practical illustrative information throughout. You will find valuable data on: general 
4 health needs; health teaching in both elementary and secondary schools; evaluation of the program; etc. 
n By Rut E. Grout, Ph.D., Professor of Public Health and College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
" About 382 pages, 534’’x8”, illustrated. New (3rd) Edition—Just Ready! 
: Mathews—Measurement in Physical Education 
* New! This unique book deals with each of the various types of tests and measurements: strength measurement, 2 
n motor fitness, general motor ability, sports skill, cardiovascular tests, nutrition and somatotype, body mechanics, 
n social efficiency, sports and health knowledge. Written for the prospective teacher, it covers uses and purposes of 
n measurement; kinds of tests which are practical and available in the average public school system; collection and N ew 
i- analysis of data and test scores; marking and grading; and the organization and administration of tests. Tests are 
ec described in such a way that they may be administered directly from the text. 
of By Donatp K. Matuews, D.P.Ed., Associate Professor and Director of Research in Physical Education, State oo. of Books 
ts Washington, Pullman, Washington. 359 pages, 5¥2”x8Ve”, illustrated. $5.25. ew! 
id 
- 


n Morehouse and Rasch—Scientific Basis of Athletic Training on 

New! Here is a sound, scientific, but no overly technical presentation of athletic training. It covers: preparation 

of the athlete for competition; protection from injury; examination, first aid care and rehabilitation of the in- Ph b4 al 
to jured athlete. Emphasis is placed on the prevention of injury. You will find useful information on such topics YSUC 

as: kinesiology; genetic factors in athletics; nutrition; weight control; drugs; massage; reduction of health haz- 

ards; contusions, sprains and fractures; the training room; etc. 


Education! 
By Laurence E. Morenouse, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles; and uca ton. 


T- 
Ps Puivie J. Rascu, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
: and Surgeons. About 276 pages, 514”x8V4", illustrated. New—Ready in April! 
p- 
x- 


ct Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


| W. SAUNDERS COMPANY — 


Philadelphia 5 


OF 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


TENNIS, A Manual for Teachers with Ma- 
terials—-Methods—Programs for Group In- 
struction is written by Marjorie Hillas, M.A., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
John R. LeFevre, Ed.D. Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men, South- 
ern Illinois University. 

This text is designed primarily for the 
teacher who is concerned with organizing 
classes for the most effective instruction in 
tennis. It will also help the player analyze 
and improve his own techniques. 

The teacher will find under one cover all of 
the information necessary for a successful 
tennis program;—the methods outlined have 
been used for many years. Of special signifi- 
cance are the simple, clear explanations of the 
mechanics of movement upon which tennis 
skills are based, and the many techniques for 
organizing classes so that all pupils are ac- 
tively engaged in learning tennis skills at 
their own levels of ability. 

Other phases of the game presented are a 
brief history and interesting side lights in its 
development, pertinent teaching principles, 
visual and mechanical aids to instruction, the 
tennis backboard, a variety of tournaments, 
court etiquette, selection and care of equip- 
ment, court surfaces and construction, ad- 
vanced strokes and strategy, the rules, how to 
conduct a clinic, and a bibliography of films. 
There are many photographs and diagrams in 
this 116 page book. It sells for only $2.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


Books 
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ods, how to give a quarterback “early” 
experience, how to get a true indication 
of a potential quarterback’s capabilities, 
what to do when he’s being coached by 
“drug store strategists,’ four reasons 
why he should be the signal caller, 
what to do when a quarterback lacks 
confidence, ways to improve coaching 
technique, methods for organizing an 
efficient practice schedule, and many 
other practical tips. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EXERCISE THERAPY. 
2nd ed. M. Dena Gardiner. Distributed 
in the U. S. by Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, for G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 1957. 295 pp. 
$4.00. This book has been written for 
those interested in the use of exercise to 
promote physical rehabilitation. It is 
primarily designed to provide students 
training in physiotherapy with a simple 
theoretical background for the practical 
instruction they receive in the perform- 
ance and use of movement and exercises 
for therapeutic purposes. The new chap- 
ter on Proprioceptive Facilitation by 
Monica Martin Jones in this edition is 
an introduction to the method of re- 
education of movement based on the 
present-day knowledge of the neuro- 
muscular system. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


NATURE RECREATION. William G. Vinal. 
Boston 15: American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Ave. 1954. 
322 pp. Illus. This book, by an author 
well-known to recreation leaders through- 
out the nation, is divided into sections 
on philosophy of nature recreation and 
applied nature recreation. Under the 
philosophical section, nature experiences 
in the home, community, and the summer 
camp; nature trips and trails; and con- 
servation as a challenge to the educator 
are discussed. In the section on applied 
nature recreation, there are chapters on 
the approach and tools for leadership; 
leadership responsibilities on the hike 
and overnight trip; nature games; sup- 
plementary suggestions for experiences 
in several fields of nature lore; adminis- 
trative leadership in the community pro- 
gram; techniques of nature club leader- 
ship, and existing clubs and institutions 
concerned with nature recreation. 


CAMPSITE FINDER—Western U.S.A. and Can- 
ada. Vol. I. 80 pp. $1.50. 

CAMPSITE FINDER—Eastern U.S.A. and Can- 
ada. Vol II. 128 pp. $1.00. Richard and 
Jane Hartesveldt. San Martin, Calif.: 
Naturegraph Publishing Co. 1957. These 
guides bring together material from 
more than 150 sources. It has been diffi- 
cult for campers to locate campsites 

(Continued on page 50) 


Here is what the January 1958 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR magazine has to say about the 


NEW EDITION 


‘*Tf you are unfamiliar with the scope of a good physical 
education program, this book will help you to realize that 
definite skills are planned for each level... The chapter 
on ‘‘Games of Other Nations’’ is exactly what some 
. Suggests many ideas 
which may be used to correlate physical education with 
other subject material. You may find ideas in organiza- 
tion ... which you will want to pass on to your adminis- 


teachers have been looking for. . 


trator or your gym instructor.’’ 


METHODS AND 
MATERIALS IN 


Elementary Physical Education 


by Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1958 


Sponsored by 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 


March 26, 27, 28, 29 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents ! ! 


> 
For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 36, N. Y. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


CAMPS 
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Consider These Three Mosby Textbooks 


for your Fall Semester 


How To Teach Health in both Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Anderson SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


Well-organized and clearly-written, Anderson’s SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 
presents a complete school health program in one book—discussing the what, the 
how and the why of the functional school health program. Designed as a textbook 
in education methods for those who are preparing to teach health in the elementary 
or secondary schools, this book emphasizes the application of the school health 
program. You'll appreciate the useful core of information this book presents: the 
emphasis on methods and techniques for evaluating health, discussions on conduct- 
ing screening tests, making communicable disease inspections, dealing with exclu- 
sions and readmissions, handling emergency situations and promoting healthful 
school living. The discussion of the definite delineation of the teacher’s role and 
how she can fill it helps strengthen the teacher’s confidence to proceed. Such 
genuinely helpful information as sample record forms of all types likely to be used 
in a school health program and a scale for evaluating the entire school health 


program or any part of it serve as a guide to the student in developing her own 
school health program. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education, and 
Chairman, Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State College. 1956, 560 pages, 
5¥2” x 812”, illustrated. Price, $4.75. 


A Well-Organized Textbook for your “Track” Course 


4th edition of Bresnahan, Tuttle, Cretzmeyer 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


A basic text for colleges offering undergraduate and graduate teacher training 
courses in theory and practice of track and field athletics, the 4th edition of 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS presents in a clear, concise and well- 
organized fashion the modern procedures and techniques in track and field events 
for both the novice and the experienced athlete. This informative, conveniently- 
arranged text discusses the latest advances in methods of perfecting and condition- 
ing the track and field athlete including aids in physical conditioning, diet and 
training schedules (both American and European). This revision includes the 
addition of progressive resistance exercises (weight training), the Fartlek (speed- 
play) System of training and a presentation of the types of daily workouts 
followed by world’s champions. The artistic quality of the illustrations is unsur- 
passed; they represent the result of a study of the athlete in action and a careful 
analysis of motion picture films. 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Associate Professor of Physical Education; W. W. TUTTLE, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, State University of lowa, Member, American Academy of 
Physical Education; and FRANCIS X. CRETZMEYER, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion and Track Coach, State University of lowa. 1956, 4th edition, 528 pages, 5%” x 812”, 
75 illustrations. Price, $5.50. 


Gentlemen: 


copy or obligation on my part. 
(0 Anderson, “SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE” 


(0 Turner, “PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH” __. 
Name __. 


I am in charge of the course(s) in: 


Position 


College 


Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts. Mark and Mail This Coupon Today! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


C Bresnahan, Tuttle, Cretzmeyer, “TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS” .- 


Courses 


Well-Illustrated, Well-Or- 
ganized Presentation of All 
Aspects of Personal and 
Community Hygiene 


10th edition of Turner 


PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY 
HEALTH 


A basic college level textbook for your “Hygiene” course, 
the 10th edition of PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY 
HEALTH discusses all the essential aspects of personal 
and public health with enough underlying science to 
clarify and support the health teaching. Well-organized 
and well-written, you'll find this revision unusually well- 
illustrated. In addition, every chapter in this revision has 
been brought up-to-date and questions for discussion 
have been added to each chapter. New subject matter on 
such topics as lung cancer, muscular dystrophy, epilepsy, 
multiple sclerosis cerebral palsy, arthritis, syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, poliomyelitis, public health administration, choos- 
ing a doctor, medical care, health insurance, public health 
careers and the health problems reflect recent changes 
in these areas. Especially strong in nutrition, heredity 
and disease, safety, mental health, public health perspec- 
tive, applied hygiene, this book searchingly explores treat- 
ment of important c icable di , and supple- 
ments it with an Appendix—thus giving the teacher a 
basis for going into this subject to whatever degree he 
desires. The book is so organized that it can be used 
for a separate course in personal hygiene and/or a separate 
course in community hygiene if desired. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of 
Public Health Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Formerly Associate Professor of Hygiene in the Tufts College 
Medical and Dental Schools. 1956, 10th edition, 5¥2” x 84”, 
illustrated. Price, $4.75. 


Date. 


I am interested in receiving a complimentary copy of the book(s) checked below. As an instructor in physical education in a college 
level course, I am seriously considering (it) (them) as possible text(s) for my students. I understand there will be no charge for this 
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For the first time .. . 


21 experts pool their knowledge and experience 
to show you how to design and plan better— 


Sports and Recreation Facilities: 


For School and Community 


Edited by M. ALEXANDER GABRIELSEN, New York Uni- 
versity and CASWELL M. Mixes, State Department of 
Education, New York 


For the first time in publishing history, here is a book 
which gives you detailed and comprehensive information 
on how to plan and design sports facilities. Experts, 
authorities in their selective areas, contribute their knowl- 
edge and experience of facility planning. 


George Hijelte, Manager, Department of Recreation and 
Parks, Los Angeles, Calif., writes on COMMUNITY 
PLANNING FOR SPORTS AND RECREATION 
AREAS AND FACILITIES. A. Carl Stelling, President 
of his own firm in school site and recreational planning, 
has written a chapter on OUTDOOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL FACILI- 
TIES. 


Other chapters deal with asphalt surfaces for play areas, 

eonecrete surfaces for recreation and sports areas, tennis 

courts, camp sites and buildings, and outdoor and indoor 

swimming pools. Throughout, the authors provide you with 
planning check lists, construction principles, 
suggestions for design, and specifications 
for building. 


Scores of halftones, diagrams, line drawings, 
charts, and construction plans give you the 
newest ideas in design and show you how to 
apply them. 
Pub. Spring 1958 Approx. 352 pp. $8.00 
Educational Discount available to accredited schools 
on quantity purchases. 


To receive an approval copy promptly, 
write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


New and Exciting Field Game 


LACROSSE for GIRLS 


by Louise G. Burbeck 
Helena A. Wheeler 


SPEED-A-WAY 


NEW EDITION—READY MARCH IST 
Handled by: Mrs. E, B. Frey 
233 Long Avenue 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 

Order Now 


MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


For Base-Soft & 
Basketball Backboards 


ACKER” 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 


Lincoln 2-2022 
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and even to determine in advance which 
national and state parks are provided 
with camping facilities. A few road 
maps now indicate state parks having 
campgrounds, but do not list other avail- 
able campsites. Nearly all the camp- 
grounds listed in these books are pro- 
vided with tables, benches, rest rooms, 
and drinking water. Individual nota- 
tions concerning these facilities have 
been made for many campgrounds. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Squash Rackets. S. T. Jagger. Distributed 
in the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Educational 
Productions, Ltd., East Ardsley, Eng- 
land. 1957. 48 pp. $1.50. 


Cricket, A Guide Book for Teachers, Coaches, 
and Players. Wellington, New Zealand: 
R. E. Owen, Govt. Printer. 1957. 40 pp. 
Sixth in a sports instruction series by 
the Physical Educaticn Branch of the 
New Zealand Dept. of Education. 


Initiation aux Sports Collectifs. Raymond 
Gratereau. Part of the series “Traités 
d’Education Physique.” Paris 6éme: 
Editions Bourrelier, 55, rue St. Placide. 
1957. 144 pp. Illus. 740 franes. 


Basketball Is My Life. Bob Cousy as told to 
Al Hirshberg. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 217 pp. Illus. 
$3.95. 


The Art of Officiating Sports. 2d ed. John 
Bunn. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 1957. 388 pp. Illus. $6.35. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Folk Dance Guide. Eighth annual ed. Paul 
Schwartz. New York 3: Paul Schwartz, 
P.O. Box 342, 93-4th Ave. 1958. 28 pp. 
$1.00. 


Modern Applied Photography. G. A. Jones. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library 
Ine., 15 E. 40th St. 1957. 162 pp. Tilus. 
$4.75. 

An Illustrated Guide to Fossil Collecting. 
Richard Casanova. San Martin, Calif.: 
Naturegraph Co. 1957. 80 pp. Illus. 
$1.00. 


Time for Music—A Guide for Parents. Bea- 
trice Landeck. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 
20 pp. Illus. 25¢. 


The American Community. Blaine E. Mer- 
cer. New York 22: Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave. 1956. 304 pp. 


Popular Mechanics Lawn and Garden Book. 
C. Robert Bilbrey, Ed. Chicago 11: 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. On- 
tario St. 1957. 192 pp. Illus. $2.50. 
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Family Camping. Pasadena Dept. of Rece- 
reation and Pasadena Casting Club. 
Pasadena, Calif.: Recreation Dept. 1957. 
77 pp. $1.00. 

How the Grinch Stole Christmas. Dr. Seuss. 
New York 22: Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Ave. 1957. 52 pp. 

An Illustrated Key to the Lizards, Snakes, and 
Turtles of the West. Jay M. Savage. San 
Martin, Calif.: Naturegraph Co. and 
Nature Games, P .O. Box 46. 1949. 32 
pp- Illus. 

Audubon Western Bird Guide. Richard H. 
Pough. New York 22: Doubleday & Co., 
Ine., 575 Madison Ave. 1957. 316 pp. 
Tilus. $4.95. 

Book of Indian Life Crafts. Oscar E. Nor- 
beck. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1958. 253 pp. Illus. 
$5.95. 

Build-It-Yourself Book for Boys. Popular Me- 
chanies. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1956. 192 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 

Concrete Handbook. Popular Mechanics. 
Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 E. Ontario St. 1956. 160 pp. Illus. 
$2.50. 

Fix-It-Yourself Auto Repair Manual. Popular 
Mechanies. Chicago 11: Popular Me- 
chanies Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1955. 
160 pp. $2.50. 

Home Improvement Guide. Popular Me- 
chanies. Chicago 11: Popular Mechan- 
ies Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1956. 192 
pp. Illus. $2.50. 

How To Paint with Brush and Spray. Sam 
Brown, editor. Chicago 11: Popular 
Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 
1951. 160 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

How To Use Hand Tools. Popular Mechan- 
ies. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1955. 160 pp. 
Tllus. $2.50. 

Modern Furniture You Can Build. Popular 


Mechanics. Chicago 11: Popular Me- 


chanies Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1956. 
200 pp. Illus. $2.95. 

Mr. Wizard's Science Secrets. Don Herbert. 
Chieago 11: Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 E. Ontario St. 1953. 264 pp. Illus. 
$3.00. 

Popular Mechanics Auto Album. Edward IL. 
Throm & James S. Crenshaw. Chicago 
11: Popular Mechanies Press, 200 E. 
Ontario St. 1952. 160 pp. Illus. 

Power Tools and How To Use Them. W. Clyde 
Lammey. Chicago 11: Popular Mechan- 
ics Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1950. 144 
pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Praying Mantis. Harriet E. Huntington. 
New York 22: Doubleday & Co., 575 
Madison Ave. 1957. 44 pp. Illus. $2.00. 
The California Wildlife Region. Vinson 
Brown. San Martin, Calif: Naturegraph 
Co., P.O. Box 46. 1957. 125 pp. Illus. 
$2.00. 

The Family Book of Games and Sports. Helen 
Joseph. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1954. 189 pp. 
Illus. $2.95. 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NEW RONALD Books 
Team Sports for Girls 


Edited by 
Ann Paterson, 
San Francisco 

State College 


Prepared by 
7 Contributing 
Authorities 


JUST OUT! This new book describes and 
illustrates eight team sports with full details 
on how to play them—how to teach them to 
girls of junior and senior high school age. 


Separate chapters on: basketball — 
field hockey — lacrosse — soccer 
— speedball — speed-a-way — 
softball — volleyball. 


Each chapter presents the history and ob- 
ject of the game; facilities and equipment re- 
quired; positions and duties of the players; 
fundamental skills involved; defensive and of- 
fensive strategy. Also lead-up games, drills, 
and a suggested teaching progression along 
with a glossary of terms, a summary of the 
official rules, and a list of safety factors. 97 
ills., tables; 389 pp. 


New Books in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY 


Modern 


Bowling Techniques 


Junie McMahon and Murray Goodman 


A professional’s advice for beginners and 
seasoned players on how to bowl a winning 
game. Book gives step-by-step guidance— 
from fitting the ball to the hand to scoring 
on the automatic alley and mastering special- 
ized techniques. 50 photos and drawings sup- 
plement detailed discussions of proper stance, 
footwork, approach and delivery for more 
strikes and better spares. 614 x 10. $2.95 


Defend Yourself! 


Jack Grover 


The world’s best combat techniques com- 
bined into a powerful, easy-to-learn system of 
self-defense! New book includes charts of the 
vulnerable parts of the body; defense and 
attack positions, maneuvers; many body- 
building exercises. Shows best tactics for a 
variety of situations and reveals the special 
tricks of the experts. 64 ills., 644 x 10. $2.95 


e Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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e Motivates 


@ Beautifully illustrated 
@ Controlled readability 


Write for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Junior and §S High School 
Nicoll @ Foster @ Bolton 
eA new approach 
@ Complete—bal d content 


OUTSTANDING ELEMENTARY 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH TEXTS 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH, Grades 1-8 


@ Morgan @ Landis @ Shaw 


e A total health program 


e@ Positive approach to mental health 


good health practices 


e Contains an integrated program of 
games and stunts 


River Forest, Illinois 


Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, California 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Dallas, Texas 


TRACK and BASEBALL 
Catalog of 100 Items 

% HURDLES—Seven Models 
* JUMPING—VAULTING 
* RINGS—TOEBOARDS—BATON: 
STARTING BLOCKS—LINING MACHINES 
BASEBALL BACKSTOPS 

TRACK AND FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 
Slippery Rock, Pa. Salem, Oregon 


FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
%& GYM MATS —25 Types 

% GYM APPARATUS — 

% GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


% JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


CAMP PERSONNEL WANTED 


Head of Trip Dept., pioneering counselors, 
waterfront and general for old established 
N.E. camp. 


Write: CAMP HALF MOON, 370 Orienta Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


The Pacific Coastal Wildlife Region. Charles 
Yocom and Ray Dasmann. San Martin, 
Calif.: Naturegraph Co., P.O. Box 46. 
1957. 69 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

The Sierra Nevadan Wildlife Region. Vinson 
Brown. San Martin, Calif.: Nature- 
graph Co., Rt. 1, Box 190A. 1954. 80 
pp. $1.00. 

The Winter Book for Boys. Roy Publishers. 
New York 19: Roy Publishers, 25 W. 
45th St. 1956. 144 pp. Illus. $2.75. 


General Interest 


Brightening the Senior Years. N. Y. State 
Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging. Newburgh, N. Y.: 94 Broad- 
way. 1957. 139 pp. Illus. Free. 

The Older Person in the Home. No. 542. 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Wash., D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office. 1957. 34 
pp. 20¢. 

Governor's Report on Youth Fitness. Spring- 
field, Ill.: V. L. Nickell, Supt. of Publie 
Instruction, Office Bldg. Free. 

Soviet Education for Sci and Technology. 
Alexander G. Korol. Cambridge, Mass. : 
MIT Center for International Studies. 
1957. 513 pp. $8.50. 

The Contemporary Challenge to American 
Education. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Wash. D. C.: NEA, 1201-16th St., 
N.W. 1958. 31 pp. 35¢ ea. Discounts, 
2-9 copies 10%; 10-100, 20%; 100 or 
more, 20¢ ea. 

Education in the USSR. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Wash., D.C.: Supt. of Doeu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 1957. 
226 pp. Illus. $1.25. * 


BASES 


nAaATIONAL 
Sports Company A 

380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


For Wire Check Baskets 
& Racks 


ACKER.” 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in Scandinavia 
A special course at the 
University of Oslo’s 
TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 
Oslo, Norway 
6 weeks, June 28 to August 8, 1958 


Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
0 Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
vee For information write: 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE 


Northfield, Minnesota 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR GAME 


Here are the best instruction books available on sixteen 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Fog” Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 
badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 


SIXTEEN POPULAR 
SPORTS 


ARCHERY LIFESAVING 
Tips on shooting, scoring, rules. Shows how to practice good water 
BADMINTON and artificial respiration. Pp. 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes. SOFTBALL 
70 pp. Emphasizes fielding and pitching 
BASEBALL tips. PP: 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. SWIMMING 
to enjoy water, 
BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. overcome fear. 60 pp: 
80 pp. TENNIS 
BOWLING improve tennis play 
Over 300 tips on better bowling. atety. 
60 pp. TRACK AND FIELD 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Dashes, jumps, relays, 
An .expert swimming coach teaches 
how to improve your skill in com- TUMBLING 
petitive swimming. 60 pp. Outlines basic skills of a orowing 
DIVING on 
An informative diving manual by VOLLEYBALL 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
champion. 60 pp. 64 pp. 
GOLF WRESTLING 
Explains grip, stance, swing, rules. Shows basic holds and counter move- 
72 pp. ments. 94 pp. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 

¢ LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
EACH The Athletic Institute 

209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON- PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCERMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHP 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


ORGANIZE YOUR TENNIS PRACTICE 


y JOHN R. LEFEVRE 


Tennis Southern Illinois University 


ANY discussion of coaching effective- 
ness in competitive tennis must neces- 
sarily be restricted largely to the prac- 
tice periods. The ethics of the game 
prohibit instructing during a match. 

The coach’s effectiveness often is de- 
termined largely by the nature and eali- 
ber of the boys with whom he is work- 
ing. The teams’ native capacity, willing- 
ness to work and take coaching, pa- 
tience, perseverance, and a fiercely com- 
petitive spirit are the ingredients essen- 
tial to the coach’s “sucessful stew.’ 
However, much can be done to help 
players at any level of ability to ap- 
proach their capacities if a carefully 
planned program of intensive instruc- 
tion and practice is undertaken. 


Conditioning 
A high level of physical conditioning 


is absolutely essential to the player who © 


expects to succeed in competitive tennis. 
In tournaments, a competitor may be 
called upon to play three, four, or five 
matches per day. Some of these matches 
may last from an hour and a half to two 
hours or more, so that the player who 
would win must develop stamina and the 
ability to recover quickly from fatigue. 

Excessive fatigue tends to destroy the 
fine co-ordination necessary for accurate 
stroking of the ball. It is very diseon- 
certing to see a player who has worked 
hard to build up a good lead in a tennis 
match suddenly start missing shots 
which he executed easily earlier in the 
match when fresh. 

Contributing to this sudden deteriora- 
tion of the player’s game is his inability 
to “get the jump on the ball,” that is, 
to anticipate the flight of the ball and 
get into position to hit it. Fatigue will 
cause a player to try to conserve the 
energy needed to get into position for 
every stroke. Failure to get into posi- 
tion invariably results in poor stroke 
execution and usually in loss of point. 

For conditioning, most coaches recom- 
mend running, especially early in the 
season. Some coaches require four. or 
five miles of roadwork daily. Frequent- 
ly special calisthenics, working with 
weights, rope skipping, and other tech- 


54 


niques are used to build up strength as 
well as endurance. It would be wise to 
avoid those activities which tend to “tie 
up” or toughen the player. 


Purposeful Practice 

Essential to any conditioning pro- 
gram, of course, is a great deal of prac- 
tice in competitive situations. In tennis, 
conditioning and skill seem to advance 
hand in hand. The ability to execute 
good strokes consistently depends upon 
the fine co-ordinations developed through 
innumerable repetitions of those strokes. 
This stroke repetition, to avoid the de- 
velopment of mechanical responses, 
should be employed in drills as closely 
approximating actual playing conditions 
as possible and should include the ele- 
ment of competition. Purposeful prac- 
tice rather than unthinking repetition or 
random shot making is the proper ap- 
proach to the refinement of skills for 
top-notch competitive tennis. 

An excellent example of purposeful 
practice is the following exercise used 
successfully by tennis coach John Hen- 
drix! and others. In doubles, the server 
may serve one ball, approach the net 
and volley the service return deep up 
the middle of the court. The point may 
then be played out. In this drill are 
emphasized (1) the importance, particu- 
larly in doubles, of hitting the first serve 
in, (2) service return, (3) the deep vol- 
ley up the middle so essential to gaining 
net position. Player rotation, replacing 
the one making an error, will provide 
further competitive interest. The coach 
may devise other exercises which will 
provide practice in the strokes needed by 
his players. 

For players who have serious defects 
in particular strokes, it would be well 
to reduce the element of competition so 
the players can concentrate on funda- 
mental stroke performance rather than 
point winning. Correction of the weak- 
ness should provide sufficient incentive 
for the exercises. Breaking down old hab- 


\gequence Drills for Inter-Collegiate 
Tennis Team Practice, John Hendrix, 
JOURNAL, May-June 1956, p. 44. 


its and building anew is one of the most 
difficult tasks the tennis coach faces. 
Changing an established grip, swing, or 
stance is always somewhat risky because 
the immediate result usually is poor per- 
formance. The player must have great 
confidence in the coach, must understand 
why the change is being made, and must 
be willing to get worse, paradoxically, 
in order to get better. Unorthodox 
stroke production almost invariably im- 
poses a lower ceiling on performance. 

To change over to a new stroke, the 
player must develop a whole new set of 
kinesthetic responses. The new stroke 
will feel different and unnatural. He 
must be permitted plenty of opportuni- 
ty to experiment and explore the new 
experience. In order that his experi- 
mentation has some direction, he must 
understand and be able to visualize the 
new stroke. At this stage, work by him- 
self against the backboard may be quite 
valuable. This could be followed by long 
periods of rallying a ball across the net 
with another player. 

The new skill must become fairly well 
established before the player engages in 
actual competition or it may disinte- 
grate completely. An unfortunate ex- 
ample occurred when a player whose 
grip and serve had been changed in mid- 
season to permit freer action and great- 
er consistency served in a crucial match 
eight consecutive double faults. 

In general, the player’s potential level 
of ability, the ease with which he learns 
new skills, and the degree of handicap 
imposed by his particular unorthodoxy 
should determine whether or not a ma- 
jor change should be made. 


Competition 

For the tennis player, competition 
with better tennis players is vitally im- 
portant if he expects to better his game. 
To win he must not only try to learn by 
observing the good players around him, 
but he must also strive to improve his 
performance by practicing. Players 
should be encouraged to play in as many 
tournaments as possible and to otherwise 
seek out and play against as good com- 
petition as is available. Observing top- 
notch players in exhibitions and tourna- 
ments is always highly motivating and 
instructional, and should be encouraged. 


Mental Attitude 

The tennis coach should not overlook 
the importance of developing in the 
player confidence and the will to win. 
Many players are beaten by others with 
inferior strokes only because they lack 
confidence in themselves and the belief 
that they can win. 

A program which provides good con- 
ditioning, well organized, purposeful 
practice, plenty of keen competition, and 
a program which encourages a positive 
mental attitude toward match play 
should contribute materially to the im- 
provement of competitive tennis on all 
levels of ability. * 
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lete Phys Ed Uniforms 
Combinotions at 


WEW LOW PRICES 


FEATURING: 
T-Shirts in white and colors. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUC 


ATI 


ON UNIFORMS 


FROM 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design . . . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—-all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L., Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 
$1.65 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a 


ysical Education classes will 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


free sam- combination. This 


£ Ld GYM ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the coy _ 
WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG SUIT ne can see how a gym suit for cz tion department or office. Please 


5 


specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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modern 
dance 


and 
gymnastics 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


means lower 
purchasing cost! 


Educator manufactures £ 
quality form-fitting leo- 
af tards for students of bal- 
R let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is per- 
fect for gymnastics. 
Made of the finest fab- 
rics, expertly tailored in 
many styles and a 
choice of I5 shades. 
Order a sample — 
Style L 2 (illustrated) 
children's sizes $2.50 
each; adults’ sizes 
each. 


Leotard, Style L2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed ‘knit cotton, children's 
sizes $30. doz., Adult's sizes $33. doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, |5 
beautiful shades, children's sizes $30. doz., 
women's sizes $39. doz., men's sizes 
$42. doz. 


We also feature Helanca nylon stretch 
leotards and ballet tights in many styles. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Fabric, Satin-glow 
jersey. Designed for 
modern dance, full- 
flared WRAP-AROUND 
with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings, 
3/4 length, 15 beauti- 
ful shades. $48. doz. 


THE EDUCATOR 
STOCKING 


Made of Helanca 
stretch nylon, full- 
fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin 
tight, stretches and re- 
tracts with the rhythm 
of the movement. Black, 
beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Girls’ 
sizes $48. doz., Women's 
sizes $60. doz. 

TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting swim suits 
for girls and women, 
rib knit Durene and 
Helanca stretch nylon 
fabrics, various shades. 


TERMS OF SALE: 
2% — 30 days 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Knitted wear costumes for dance, gym 
and pool are shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. Upon request, a 
copy will be sent to administrative per- 
sonnel, recreation directors and physical 
education teachers. 


Educator 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


DANCE SECTION CANDIDATES — 1958 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


1. Miriam Gray is Professor of Health 
and Physical Edueation at Illinois State 
Normal University, where she has been 
unofficial head of dance since 1946. She 
was Secretary for the National See- 
tion on Dance, 1955-57, Illinois Dance 
Chairman, 1953-54, and Midwest Dis- 
trict Dance Chairman, 1954-55. She 
has served as Chairman of the AAH- 
PER Permanent Historical Records 
and Exhibits Committee, 1949-52; 
Roving Director, Illinois Square Dance 
Callers Association; and is Chair- 
man of the Editorial Committee of 


National Section on Dance 
1958 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office) 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
(to succeed Margaret Erlanger) 
0 Miriam Gray, Illinois State Normal 
University 
(1 Dorothy Madden, University of 
Maryland 


ADVISORY MEMBER 
(to succeed Lucile Czarnowski) 
(J Louise Kloepper, University of 
Wisconsin 
(0 Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 
(to succeed Jean Burgess) 
(0 Claudia Chapline Hood, Lincoln 
Heights Playground, Los Angeles 
( Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon 
State College 
No Vote Legal Without Signature 


Signature - 


If you are unable to attend the busi- 
ness meeting of the Dance Section in 
your district, or the National Conven- 
tion, mail your vote by April 15, 1958 
to Dorothy Gillanders, Secretary, Na- 
tional Section on Dance, Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 


Miriam Gray Dorothy Madden 
FOR CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


vo 
Louise Kloepper Virginia Moomaw 
FOR ADVISORY MEMBER 


Betty L. Thompson 
FOR MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


NAPECW. She is author of The Physi- 
cal Education Demonstration (A. 8. 
Barnes, 1947), and editor of A Cen- 
tury of Growth—The Historical Devel- 
opment of Physical Education for Wo- 
men in Selected Colleges of Six Mid- 
western States (MAPECW, 1951), the 
workshop report Purposeful Action 
(NAPECW, 1956); and The Square 
Chute, newsletter of Illinois Federation 
of Square Dance Clubs, 1955-57. Miss 
Gray received her Ed.D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Member of AAHPER? YES_... NO. 


PHYSICAL ED. 


Tights, about $5.00 


Ask for Free 
1958 Catalog 


Special Team and Class Prices (Manufacturer-to-Consumer) 


Flare Skirts, about $1.95 


Soft Toe Ballets, about $3.45 


DANCE 


GYMNASTICS with 


Durene Cotton Jersey, 
Helanca® Nylon, Cotton Elastic 


Leo-tards, about $3.00 


® 


in 1943, and has maintained an avid in- 
terest in teacher education in dance. 


2. Dorothy Madden js Chairman of the 
Dance Curriculum of the University of 
Maryland. She is Editor for the Na- 
tional Section on Dance. She has also 
served the Dance Section as Editor of 
the JourNAL column “Spotlight on the 
Dance,” as chairman of the EDA Dance 
section, and as vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Dance Section. She has written 
articles for “Spotlight on the Dance” 
and for the Dance Observer, and a 
dance history for the New Wonder 
World Encyclopedia. The Modern 
Dance Council of Washington, D. C., 
elected her as Education Chairman, and 
as Chairman of the Choreographer’s 
Workshop. She has been consultant for 
the EAPECW, and for conferences on 
movement education, and has attended 
national and international dance confer- 
ences. Miss Madden is a performing mem- 
ber of the Chamber Dance Group, 
Washington Dance Group, Pola Niren- 
ska Dance Group, and has had chore- 
ography performed in the Contempo- 
rary Dance Group, New York City. She 
is a candidate for the New York Uni- 
versity doctoral degree in Creative Arts, 
and is also studying mime with Etienne 
Decroux. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL ji. DANCE 
New London, Conn. 


1958 SESSION 
JULY 7-AUGUST 17 
“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 
Write for Details and Application 


SQUARE DANCE 


ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 


New, 


MARCHES 


calisthenics 


MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 
ball bouncing 


with written instructions 


Rhythms 

Folk Dances 
Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


FOR CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 


ADVISORY MEMBER 


1. Louise Kloepper is Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Wisconsin, 
where she has been on the staff since 
1946 and co-chairman of the Dance Divi- 
sion since 1954. She has served the Na- 
tional Section on Dance as Member-at- 
Large and as Wisconsin Dance Chair- 
man. She taught at the Hanya Holm 
School of the Dance (New York City) 
from 1932-1941. 

2. Virginia Moomaw js Director of 
Dance at Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. She is Chairman of 

(Concluded on next page) 


through 3rd grade 


Mail coupon for 
FREE descriptive brochure 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 642, FREEPORT, N. Y. 


| IZ Return Mail Delivery 
ADVANCE 
‘ 
78 or 33% rpm 
| 
oF 


Records for schools, 
colleges, camps, 
recreation centers, 
adult groups 


Rhythms 
e Singing Games 
e Play Party Games 
@ Square Dance 
e@ Folk Dance 
Ballet 
@ Modern Dance 


e MUSIC FOR DANCE 

Piano Accompaniment for Modern 
Dance Techriques and Composition 
Composed and Played by Pia Gil- 
bert, U.C.L.A. 

Includes Booklet of Suggestions by 
Aileene Ph.D. 

12” LP—$6.0 


e NEW 
FOLK DANCES FROM ‘ROUND THE 
WORLD 
by Ruth White 
12” LP—$6.75 
16 Dances from many countries 
Dance descriptions on jacket 
Basic Steps and Basic Dance Posi- 
tions described 


Send for free catalogs of records 
Mail orders filled promptly 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC CENTER 


2858 W. PICO BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 
- RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 


Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New ey City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E D 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No ge charge—no packing c ders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of ‘all labels ‘in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic 


ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-358 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN }§ The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


ted real skin with bright nickel-plated 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Dance Section Candidates 
(Continued from page 57) 


the Research Committee of the National 
Section on Dance and has served as a 
member of this committee for three 
terms. She has been Dance Chairman 
for the Southern District and for North 
Carolina, Treasurer of the National Sec- 
tion, 1948-50, and a member of the Ruth 
Whitney Jones Scholarship Committee. 
She edited Dance Research and Theses, 
a publication of the National Section on 
Dance, and its Supplement, to be re- 
leased soon. She has written articles for 
the “Spotlight on the Dance,” and Dance 
Notation Record, 1956. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


-1. Claudia Chapline Hood is Recreation 


Director at Lincoln Heights Playground 
in Los Angeles. In 1957 she acted as 
chairman of a Study Committee on 
Dance Therapy of the National Section 


PRE-CONVENTION 


DON’T MISS the Pre-Convention Dance 

Section Workshop all day Saturday, 

March 29, at Kansas City Junior Col- 

lege, 3845 McGee, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Fee to AAHPER members for all ses- 

sions (morning, afternoon, evening) is 

$3.50 (for students, $2.50). For any 
part, the fee is $2.50 (students, $1.50). 

Non-members of AAHPER will be as- 

sessed 50¢ additional. Suitable clothing 

should be brought for the round dance 
session. 

PROGRAM 

8:30-9:30 A. M.—Registration. 

9:30-10:15 A. M.—Round Dance Ses- 
sion. Group participation led by Dena 
M. Fresh, Mission, Kansas. 

10:15-12 noon — Creative Dance for 
Children. Demonstration and discus- 
sion led by Virginia Johnson, Midville 
Elem. School, Madison, Wis. Children 
from a Kansas City Elem. School. 

12:45-1:15 P. M. — Registration for 
afternoon. 


on Dance, and has been Dance Chair- 
man of the Central District, 1956-57, of 
the State of Missouri, 1954-55. Mrs. 
Hood was formerly dance instructor at 
the University of Missouri, and from 
1953-56 instructed dance at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, and main- 
tained a private studio. She has taught 
in camps and private studios, and for 
two years, 1954-56, was dance therapist 
at the St. Louis State Hospital for the 
mentally ill. Her article “Dance and 
Religion” appeared in the November 
1957 JOURNAL. 

2. Betty Lynd Thompson js Associate 
Professor of Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion at Oregon State College. She was 
Chairman of Dance for the Northwest 
District in 1936-37, 1945-46, 1957-58. 
She is author of Fundamentals of 
Rhythm and Dance (A. 8. Barnes, 
1933), and has 30 years of teaching ex- 
perience and continuous professional in- 
terest and participation in all fields of 
educational dance. * 


DANCE WORKSHOP 


1:30-2:30 P. M.—Approaches to Com- 
position. Lecture and Demonstration. 
Dance Quartet, Wash., D. C.—Vir- 
ginia Freeman, Meriam Rosen, Pa- 
tricia Wityk, William Hug. Accom- 
panist, Ben Johnston. 

2:30-3:30 P. M.— Approaches to Per- 
cussion Accompaniment. Demonstra- 
tion—Franziska Boas, Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Ga. 

3:30-4:30 P. M.— General Discussion 
Period. Co-ordinator: Ruth L. Mur- 
ray, Wayne State Univ. Group lead- 
ers: Recreational Dance — Dena M. 
Fresh, Mission, Kansas; Modern 
Dance Clubs and Dance Groups— 
Alma Hawkins, UCLA; Accompani- 
ment in Schools—Ben Johnston, Univ. 
of Illinois; Evaluation in Dance— 
Aileene Lockhart, Univ. of Southern 
California. 

7:15-7:45 P. M.—Registration for eve- 
ning. 

8-9:30 P. M.—Dance Concert by Dance 
Quartet. * 
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OF 


MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


| DANCE TEACHING HELPS $|| DANCE TEACHERS GUILD 

: 

, Ready in April : C 0 

Dance Research and Theses. 1958 edition. ANNUAL ONVENTI N 

4 65 pp. Will include all material in 1955 ‘ 

edition, plus 15 pages bringing listings up APRIL 10-11 

7 to date. Price to be announced. r 

Directory of Colleges and Universities Of- HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 

, fering a Major, Minor, or Concentration = { New York City 

4 Dance Curriculum. 1958. 40 pp. Mimeo. ‘ 

50¢ || DISCUSSION TOPICS 

} Other Aids ‘ e Certification of the dance teacher as a spe- 
y Dance Production. Gertrude Lippincott, edi- ‘ cialist in the public school 

4 tor. 102 pp. $1.50 | e Federal support of the Fine Arts 

Costume Cues. Costumes for modern dance: | | WORKSHOPS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

952. 32 pp. f 

| Matectalis fer Teaching Dance ‘ e Use of basic folk dance forms in—technique— 
ballet character 

j Vol. I—Modern Dance and Children’s : d 

Dance. 1953. 56 pp. $1.00 { e Modern dance ae 

: Vol. II—Folk, Square, and Social Dance, ‘ e How to use Labanotation in the dance class 
: 1953. 40 pp. $1.00 , e Modern jazz 

Vol. I1I—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. ‘ e Social evening with demonstrations of Theatre 
1955. 32 pp. 75¢ ‘ Dance 

For information write to: 

Order from AAHPER, 1201 16th St.N.W., | Rennie (Corr. Seey.) 

Washington 6, D. C. ‘ 206 East 9% St., New York 28, N. Y. 
3 


in Kansas 


catch us 


City 


We'll be there... 
with bells...to welcome our 
convention-going friends in Physical Education. 
With plenty you will want to see, too...an in- 
comparable collection of Capezio-quality mod- 
ern and folk dance shoes plus a full collection of 
leotards. Just the things for your diversified needs. 


BOOTH 120, MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, MAR. 30— APR. 3 


Write now for FREE catalog showing our complete line of foot- 
wear and accessories. Address Capezio, Dept. P-358, 1612 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO MONTREAL TORONTO 
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SPOR for 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


DGWS ELECTIONS—1958 


Vice-President-elect 


Candidates for the Vice-President- 
elect of DGWS have been nominated by 
a DGWS Nominating Committee com- 
posed of two representatives from each 
District. Names were suggested from 
sources provided for in the code and by 
the general membership in response to 
a call for nominations published in the 
JOURNAL. 

Since this is an election for a Vice- 
President-elect, the Committee is sub- 
mitting three names in accordance with 
the provisions of the AAHPER Consti- 
tution. Vice-Presidents are usually 
elected by the Representative Assembly 
but during this year of tentative divi- 
sional status for DGWS the election 
will be carried in accordance with the 
procedure followed in previous years. 

Anyone interested in sports for girls { 
and women, who is a regular, profes- A 
sional, student, life, or contributing 
member of AAHPER is eligible to vote. 
Voting may be done by mail on the 
ballot found on this page or at a Dis- 
trict or National Convention. Unsigned 
ballots will not be valid. 


THELMA BISHOP 


RUTH RUSSELL 


FRANCES TODD 


CANDIDATES for 
DGWS Vice-President-elect 


Registration is still open for the 


DGWS-NAPECW National 
Conference 
Conference Camp, Estes Park, 
Colorado 
June 22-28, 1958 
Write today for application forms. 


AAHPER National Conference 
1201-Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BEFORE MARKING BALLOT 
be sure to read the information pertaining to elections on this page. 


BALLOT 


for 
VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT of the 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 
Use this ballot or facsimile only if you are unable to vote at your District 
or National Convention. 
Voting Regulations 

Vote for two indicating clearly your first and second choices by placing | in the 
space provided in front of your first choice and 2 in front of your second 
choice for Vice-President-elect for DGWS. 
0 ~THELMA BISHOP, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 
(] RUTH RUSSELL, Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
(1 FRANCES TODD, Balboa High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


Member of AAHPER: YES NO . District 


Before casting your ballot, please 
read the qualifications of the candidates 
which are listed on this page. The Vice- 
President-elect will hold office for one 
year during which time she will co-ordi- 
nate the work of the Sections and will 
be in charge of the Convention program 
planning for the Division. She will auto- 
matically succeed to the office of Vice- 
President at the end of the one-year 
period. 

The Nominating Committee has pre- 
sented the names of three candidates. 
There is no possibility for a run-off elec- 
tion in case there is not a clear majority 
on the first ballot. It is extremely im- 
portant, therefore, that each person 
read carefully the Voting Regulations 
on the ballot. 

First choice selections only will be 
used on the first counting of the ballots. 
In ease there is not a clear majority, the 
two candidates with the most votes will 
be retained for the second count of the 
ballots. 

In the second count, first choices for 
the two remaining candidates will be re- 
tained and second choice selections on 
those ballots which gave first choice to 
the losing candidate will be counted. 


Qualifications of Candidates 


THELMA BISHOP 

Positions: Rockford (Mich.) High School; 
Michigan State University. 

Degrees: B.S.; M.A.; Ed.D. 

DGWS Experience: State Chairman; State 
Sports Chairman; National Soccer Com- 
mittee Chairman; National Rules and 
Editorial Committee Chairman; Chair- 
man of DGWS Committee To Study Di- 
visional Status and Structure, member 
of Legislative Board and Division Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

AAHPER Experience: Michigan AHPER— 
Executive Council and Physical Educa- 
tion Curriculum Committee; AAHPER 
—Public Recreation Section Chairman 
and Publications director. 


RUTH RUSSELL 

Positions: University of Oregon; U. S. 
Navy; University of Nevada. 

Degrees: B.S.; M.S.; Ph.D. 

DGWS Experience: State Chairman; State 
Sports Chairman; Board of Rated Offi- 
cials Chairman; State WNORC eco-ordi- 
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nator; National Basketball Examina- 
tions Chairman. 

AAHPER Experience: Nevada AHPER— 
president; Southwest District AHPER 
—Nevada representative, publicity chair- 
man, vice-president for physical educa- 
tion, convention manager, and presi- 
dent; AAHPER—member of Interna- 
tional Relations, Yearbook Policy, Re- 
districting, and Honor Awards Commit- 
tees. 


FRANCES TODD 

Positions: American Red Cross; Stanford 
University; Balboa High School, San 
Francisco. 

Degrees: A.B.; M.A.; Ed.D. 

DGWS Experience: California (N) State 
Chairman; State Sports Chairman, Offi- 
cials Rating Board; Southwest District 
Chairman; National International Re- 
lations Committee Chairman; member of 
Legislative Board and Division Execu- 
tive Council. 

AAHPER Experience: Bay District and San 
Francisco Unit AHPER—president; 
California AHPER—vice-president for 
health, member of International Rela- 
tions, Publications, and Honor Awards 
Committees. 


DGWS Official Guides 


The editorial committee of the Soft- 
ball-Track and Field Guide, with Elea- 
nor Mayer as chairman, has geared the 
new publication to meet the needs of 
women physical educators. Articles writ- 


SIMPLE PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


SIMPLE .. . because you only need this one club for every 
shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL .. . .« casier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL =» now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED ... . it’s durable and precision made 


for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
306 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL. 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


; ten by women who teach track and field 
. in their programs are included. Track 
l 


NOTICE 


Sterling Golf Nets Now Made of 
All-Weather Aqua-Sol* 
The strongest fiber of all...Man-made or Natural 


UNAFFECTED by sun, snow or rain. Can be left out of doors in all 


and field records have been brought up- 
to-date. All elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools who do any 
. track and field work are urged to send 
fe the committee their records. 

1 The Rules and Editorial Committee is 
) now named Sports Guides and Official 
Rules Committee. This is a standing 
committee, 


Southwest Leadership Workshop 

Southwest District DGWS will hold 
its first Leadership Workshop at the 
Southwest District Convention April 12 
in Salt Lake City. Invitations are being 


a sent to secondary school teachers con- i 
j cerned with girls and women’s sports weather without fear of damage. 
" and to recreation leaders. The all-day 
4 workshop will feature talks, discussions, NEEDS NO FRAME. Can be erected easily and quickly. Comes 
. and demonstrations of leadership roles with ropes for attaching to poles or wire cable. 
" of state committe members. Speakers 
will inelude Rachel Bryant, consultant in STOPS DEAD, without bounce-back the hardest hit ball 
. girls and women’s sports, AAHPER, driven with any club in the bag. 
. and Mabel Locke, vice-president, DG- . ll coll high 
Clifton, Southwest DGWS chm.-elect. : 
’ 


*New, specially treated 100% nylon. 
Write for literature 


BLERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


Net Manufacturers 
164 BELMONT AVE., BELLEVILLE 7, N. J. 


Volleyball Rules Adopted 


The volleyball rules published by 
4 DGWS were specified as the official rules 
for girls’ volleyball in Nebraska for the 
school year of 1957-58. This is the first 
e time that any rules have been made of- 
ficial by the Nebraska School Activities 
Association. * 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out bails and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


By B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


More Recommended Practices 
Last November this column pointed 
up the importance of retaining recog- 
nized recreation periodicals in the read- 
ing room of the medical library of each 
hospital with a recreation program. 
There are at least three more practices 
which Hospital Recreation Directors 
would do well to consider, or refine, 
First, they should confine their recre- 
ation service on prescription, and their 
written reports on patient behavior, to 
those relatively few, selected patients for 
whom specific needs have been identified, 
and for whom individual attention can 
be assured within recreation staff and 
resource limitations. Too often, recrea- 
tion departments accept these responsi- 
bilities for more patients than they are 
able to instruct and/or carefully ob- 
serve, thus attenuating their programs. 
Second, they should budget time with- 
in the normal work-week for such essen- 
tial functions as staff conferences, indi- 
vidual conferences with patients’ physi- 
cians and other hospital personnel, in- 
service education, necessary paper work, 
and other indispensables of a “quality” 
program. Too often, recreation depart- 
ments are reluctant to follow this prac- 
tice because it detracts from the amount 
of time available for the conduct of ac- 
tivities. Here again, the Recreation Di- 
rector must choose between a “quality” 
and a “quantity” program; between the 
“long-term” and the “short-term” view. 
Third, they must provide for the in- 
telligent selection of pertinent informa- 
tion for reference to their subordinates. 
Simply routing all publications to mem- 
bers of one’s staff is rarely very produc- 
tive. Someone must take the time to 
sort out the significant matter from the 
vast amount of literature now available, 
and to plan for its consumption by those 
best able to use it, ie., those working 
directly with patients. 


UCLA Institute— 
Recreation in Rehabilitation 

A resident Institute will be conducted 
April 17-19 on the Presbyterian Confer- 
ence Grounds, six miles west of the 
UCLA campus. It is being conducted by 
the UCLA Recreation Education Unit 
in co-operation with the Medical Center 
and School of Social Science; the Calif. 
Recreation Comm., Dept. of Mental Hy- 
giene, and Recreation Society; the VA 
and American Red Cross. It will em- 
phasize professional preparation, atti- 
tudes, and practices for recreation lead- 


ers in hospitals, nursing homes, schools, 
and institutions for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Alexander Reid 
Martin, M.D., American Psychiatrie As- 
sociation, will deliver keynote address. 

Registration fee is $24, which includes 
meals, lodging, a copy of the proceed- 
ings, and certificate. The 15-hour course 
carries one University credit. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Norman Mil- 
ler, UCLA, 305 Hilgard Ave., Los An- 
geles 24. 


U. of Iowa Hospital Recreation 
Curriculum 

Betty van der Smissen, major adviser 
in recreation leadership, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, Univer- 
sity of Iowa reports that her depart- 
ment is developing specializations in 
Hospital Recreation at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. With several 
medical opportunities in Iowa City, Miss 
van der Smissen feels her department 
ean offer excellent field experience and 
research opportunities. 

At the undergraduate level, the stu- 
dent selects for program emphasis two 
of seven available activity areas. He 
also may elect to specialize in Recrea- 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped (in- 
cluding Hospital Recreation) which is 
one of five service areas from which he 
may choose. At the graduate level, pro- 
vision is also made for specialization in 
Hospital Recreation, including a thesis 
and field work. Information may be ob- 
tained from Miss van der Smissen. 


Improving Communications 

The need for improving communica- 
tions within the hospital setting and the 
adjacent community has been accented 
at several recent professional meetings. 
Nick J. Catamas, chief of recreation, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, San 
Fernando, Calif., has reported his ap- 
proach to the solution of this problem. 
In an inter-office memorandum to all 
Service and Division Chiefs, his Man- 
ager announced two lecture programs in 
Hospital Recreation. These programs 
were held on consecutive Wednesday af- 
ternoons, for approximately 45 minutes 
each. Mr. Catamas conducted the first, 
using a series of color slides depicting 
his station’s recreation program, and 
demonstrating the station’s closed cir- 
cuit television facilities. A renowned 
author-lecturer conducted the second. 

These programs were so well received 
that Mr. Catamas was asked to schedule 
repeat performances. These were also 
announced more than a week in advance 
through the same medium. Further, 
training co-ordinators at the hospital 
were so favorably impressed with this 
approach to better communication that 
they have recommended it to other Divi- 
sions within the hospital. 

Other suggestions on improving com- 
munications in the hospital setting are 
invited for reporting in this column. * 
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Report on Fitness 

(Continued from page 12) 
a rotation basis to each of eight jun- 
ior high schools, mats, parallel bars, 
and trampoline. Hartford, Conn., 
has installed mats, ropes, and horses 
in all gyms. Simple equipment such 
as individual jump ropes, chinning 
bars, and balls have been provided, 
in greater quantities, in many loca- 
tions. 
Grouping of Students. Cicero, IIL, 
and Fresno, Calif., were among the 
systems reporting segregation of stu- 
dents with a low measure of co-ordi- 
nation, flexibility, balance, and 
strength, for special work and more 
time in activities improving these 
qualities. Wilmington, Del., began 
its adaptive program last year. At 
least four classes (limited to 20) in 
each high school of Oakland, Calif., 
provide special training for the phys- 
ically handicapped. 
Inter-Scholastic Activities. Erie, Pa., 
is providing baseball, basketball, 
boxing, bowling, cross country, foot- 
ball, golf, swimming, lifesaving, soft- 
ball, skating, tennis, track, volley- 
ball, water polo, and wrestling. Dade 
County, Fla., has five of its senior 
high schools competing in gymnas- 
tics, for the first time, with joint 
workouts, open meets, dual meets, 
and county championship. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, among other inter-school 
activities, has a physical fitness de- 
cathlon for boys (14 years of age). 
Intramural Activities. Fall River, 
Mass., provides pay for intramural 
leadership at the rate of $2 per hour, 
with a maximum of $100 per season 
(3 seasons) allowed for each leader. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reports that 
each of its elementary schools 
is having its sports day, with 
each student in grades 1-6 partici- 
pating on an individual and class- 
room basis. Columbia, S. C., finds 
its participation percentage, in one 
of its high schools, running as high 
as 95 per cent of the students en- 
rolled. New Orleans, La., pays a 
supplement for intramural leader- 
ship equal to that paid for inter- 
scholastic leadership. Kansas City, 
Kans., is expanding its intramural 
program at all grade levels. 
Program Content. At the elementary 
level, Kalamazoo, Mich., has in- 
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creased its emphasis on the teaching 
of stunts. At the high school level, 
there is concerted emphasis on a pos- 
ture program. Davenport, Iowa, has 
greater high school use of combative- 
antagonistic activities. Norfolk, Va., 
provides swimming instruction for 
all of its fourth graders. Fresno, 
Calif., is placing greater stress on 
weight lifting, wrestling, gymnas- 
tics, running, and exercises requir- 
ing sustained effort. Hartford, 
Conn., in its stress on conditioning, 
has a Leaders’ Corps for both boys 
and girls, designed to build student 
leadership for gymnastics. Wilming- 
ton, Del., has, through the years, 
maintained great emphasis in body- 
building activities and apparatus; 
there is re-established interest in and 
use of calisthenics. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., gives graduation credit for 
passing advanced swimming tests. 
Madison, Wis.; Paterson, N. J.; and 
Erie, Pa., were among those systems 
placing much importance on the use 
of heavy apparatus for all junior 
and senior high school students. 
Health Services. Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
has added additional nurse-teachers 
and dental hygiene teachers. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., notes considerable im- 
provement in techniques and follow- 
up work on medical examinations. 
In-Service Education. Dade County, 
Fla., has selected four school centers 
to conduct in-service training in 
stunts, tumbling, and gymnastics. 
Greensboro, N. C., provides fall, win- 
ter, and spring demonstrations of ac- 
tivities, for classroom teachers, by 
grade level, designed to precede the 
season in helping the teacher be pre- 
pared with timely ideas. In St. 
Louis, Mo., all instructors are re- 
quired to use, in their teaching, con- 
ditioning exercises, stunts, tumbling, 
apparatus, rhythms, and sports; and 
they are given opportunities for im- 
provement in teaching by means of 
in-service meetings and consultant 
assistance. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was among the many cities prepar- 
ing an illustrated booklet listing 
exercises strengthening particular 
areas of the body, and providing in- 
service meetings to insure the bulle- 
tin’s effective use. Grand Rapids 
further reinforces its efforts by ana- 
lyzing them through test results. 


Lunch Time and Recess. Wilmingion, 
Del., has reviewed and made some 
changes in its lunch time and recess 
program. 

Early Morning Interest Group. A 7:15 
A.M. group in Syracuse, N. Y., be- 
ginning with a few students who 
wanted special help with tumbling, 
and growing to a group of 120 boys 
and girls who wanted special guid- 
ance in getting and keeping ‘‘fit,’’ 
originated from an interested teach- 
er who ignited a spark of interest in 
a few students whose enthusiasm 
spread to many. The class continues 
daily, from the end of football sea- 
son until Easter. Teacher and stu- 
dents have to rise early, but they 
do it because they like what they are 
doing. 

Television. Baltimore has sponsored 
four series of programs on fitness. 
Two (‘‘Foundation for Fitness’’ and 
‘*How Do We Build Fitness?’’) are 
at the secondary school level and the 
others (‘‘Fitness is Fun’’ and ‘‘Fit- 
ness Figures’’) are at the elemen- 
tary level. Kansas City, Mo., spon- 
sored many television and radio ap- 
pearances acquainting the public 
with fitness needs of youth and plans 
of the Kansas City Council on 
Youth Fitness. 

Required Program. Oakland, Calif. ; 
Norfolk, Va.; and Salem, Oreg., are 
among those systems all of whose 
students, in grades 1-12, have physi- 
eal education daily. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, all 12th-grade boys have a 
daily physical education activities 
course. 

Personnel. Hartford, Conn., and Lan- 
caster, Pa., use trained physical edu- 
cation teachers in grades 4-12 (men 
for boys and women for girls). Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has trained physical edu- 
cation teachers in grades 1-12. St. 
Louis, Mo., is in the process of ini- 
tiating the use of specialists in 
grades 1-8. Tucson, Ariz., estab- 
lished the new position of Director 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Baltimore, Md.; Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Saginaw, Mich.; and 
Kansas City, Kans., were among 
those adding, markedly, to the num- 
ber of physical education personnei. 
Publicity. The Connecticut AHPER 
prepares a bi-weekly release devoted 
to physical fitness. In Newton, Mass., 
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the Director of Physical Education 
prepares a digest of physical fitness 
material from current literature and 
sends it to the Superintendent, As- 
sistant Superintendents, School 
Board members, Mayor, School Prin- 
cipals, and many citizens. Greens- 
boro, N. .C.; Troy, N. Y.; and New 
ton, Mass., were among those send- 
ing copies of newspaper features 
written and published locally on the 
subject of fitness. A Fitness Festi- 
val, held in the Kansas City, Mo., 
Municipal Auditorium during the 
NAIA tournament, enables thou- 
sands of citizens to see activities 
demonstrated by youth from many 
organizations in Kansas City; and a 
banquet preceding the opening of the 
Fitness Festival features the address 
of Dr. Shane McCarthy, executive 
director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness. 


Lay Support. In Decatur, IIl., the 
Association of Commerce conducted 
a dinner meeting with all youth 
agencies represented. From this 
meeting, a committee has been ap- 
pointed to plan a future conference 
on the same problem (youth fitness). 
In Newtown, Conn., the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is honoring 
those students passing fitness tests. 
Springfield, Mass., has renewed its 
emphasis on physical education dem- 
onstrations in each school, with spe- 
cial attention to interpretations for 
parents. Richmond’s (Va.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce will sponsor a 
public demonstration by elementary 
and secondary school children, show- 
ing physical fitness tests and many 
activities leading to physical growth 
and development. Baltimore, Md., 
has had many PTA meetings empha- 
sizing fitness. 


Committee Structure. Fresno, Calif., 
has a physical fitness ideas commit- 
tee, activated for evaluating and 
alerting personnel of new ideas that 
seem to have merit. Cleveland, Ohio, 
has committees appointed to work on 
the development of new fitness tests. 
Through the Missouri AHPER, a 
steering committee for a Governor’s 
Fitness Council has been initiated. 
Springfield, Mass., has a staff com- 
mittee formed to re-define needs and 
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present them to administration. Lat- 
er, the committee plans to interpret 
facts and findings to the City of 
Springfield. Dade County, Fla., had 
committees of instructors carefully 
planning a two-day fitness workshop, 
held in January at a nearby camp, 
for all elementary, junior, and sen- 
ior high school physical education 
teachers. Flint, Mich., has a nine- 
man Council on Youth Fitness 
formed to co-ordinate, accelerate, 
and supplement activities already 
carried on by the Flint Community 
School Program. Greensboro’s (N. 
C.) advisory committee, on an ex- 
perimental test project, includes the 
Director of Instruction, Psycholo- 
gist, Physical Education Research 
Consultants, Supervisors, and four 
School Principals (2 men; 2 wom- 
en). Kansas City, Missouri, persons 
responsible for recreation, education, 
health, and physical education pro- 
grams throughout the metropolitan 
area formed a_ Fitness Council 
months previous to national confer- 
ences on fitness. Honorable H. Roe 
Bartle, Mayor, recognized this Coun- 
cil as an official representative com- 
mittee. The major functions of this 
Council are: Dissemination of in- 
formation through television, radio, 


and press; co-ordination of existing 


programs; making an inventory of 
programs meeting needs and inter- 
ests of youth; recommending addi- 
tional programs needed; and encour- 
aging a more favorable environment 
in which a fitness program can fune- 
tion (in light of adequate facilities, 
capable leadership, and proper train- 
ing). 

Testing. Many practices are in use 
and were described in great detail, 
supported by statistical summaries. 
Some of them were: The develop- 
ment of experimental test batteries, 
designed to fit local facilities and 
personnel available; use of Kraus- 
Weber tests (for spot-check survey, 
for comparison with the published 
study, for use in addition to other 
test batteries routinely administered, 
for comparisons between fall and 
spring performance, for use at both 
high school and elementary levels) ; 
participation in testing projects pro- 
moted at the state level; co-opera- 
tion with the testing project being 


conducted by AAHPER; prepara- 
tion of loopfilms, movies, bulletins, 
and demonstrations to help insure 
accurate interpretation of testing 
items and their administration; use 
of a stunt improvement chart (to be 
scored by the students themselves) ; 
sending to parents, cards showing 
individual scores and comparisons 
with city and state medians; award- 
ing certificates for achievement of 
certain standards; use of AAU tests; 
testing game skills as well as fitness 
qualities. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In a brief article of this kind, it is 
impossible to present fairly the scope 
and important detail of the reports 
of: Akron, Ohio; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Camden, N. J.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Cicero, Ill.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Columbia, 8S. C.; Conn. 
AHPER; Cumberland, Md.; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Decatur, Ill.; Erie, Pa.; 
Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; 
Fresno, Calif. ; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kansas City, 
Kans. ; Kansas City, Mo. ; Lancaster, 
Pa.; Louisville, Ky. ; Madison, Wis. ; 
Mass. AHPER; Miami, Fla.; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Newton, Mass. ; New- 
town, Conn.; New Orleans, La. ; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Oakland, Calif.; Paterson, 
N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Richland, 
Wash.; Richmond, Va.; Rockville, 
Md.; Saginaw, Mich.; Salem, Oreg.; 
Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Susanville, Calif.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Tueson, Ariz.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; and Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


FITNESS A MAJOR FOCUS 

Public school systems are active in 
the pursuit of the most effective 
ways to play the school role in the 
development of individual fitness. 
Teachers, administrators, and other 
community leaders are giving consid- 
erable scrutiny to the potential of 
youth fitness, as well as the many 
published opinions on how best to 
measure and achieve it. The report- 
ing of these 50 systems provides con- 
vineing material for the belief that 
fitness is far from lost as a major 
focus in public school physical edu- 
cation. * 
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University of Colorado 
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Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1958 
First Term—June 13 to July 18 
Second Term — July 21 to Aug. 22 


SHORT TERM COURSES— 
June 30 to July 18; July 21 to Aug. 8 


COURSES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
GRADUATE WORK leading to the degree Mas- 
ter of Science; Master of Education; Doctor 
of Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK leading to the de- 
gree Bachelor of Science. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
INTENSIVE COURSE— 
Workshop in Movement Education 
June 30 to July 18 
Eleanor Metheny, Professor of Education 
and Physical Education, University of 
Southern California. 


INTENSIVE COURSE— 

Problems in Recreation Administration 

July 21 to August 8 
J. Earl Schlupp, Director of Recreation 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Den- 
ver. 


COACHES CLINIC— 

June 16 to June 20 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field, Ath- 
letic Training. 


COURSES IN DANCE-—— 

June 16 to July 18 
Modern Dance Techniques, Pearl Lang, 
Professional Dancer, and Company. Also 
courses in Western Square and Round 
Dance, and Ballroom Dancing. 


MOUNTAIN RECREATION— 
Steak Fries, Bus Drives, Weekend Outings, 
and Other Recreational Features. 


VISITING LECTURERS 
Margaret Bourne, Head, Department of Girl's 
Physical Education, Evanston (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School; Howard G. Danford, for- 
merly Professor and Head of Department of 
Physical Education for Men, Florida State 
University; Elizabeth Halsey, Professor Emer- 
itus, The State University of Iowa; Marjorie 
Hanson, Minneapolis Public Schools; Pearl 
Lang, Professional Dancer and Teacher, New 
York City; Eleanor Metheny, Professor of 
Education and Physical Education, University 
of Southern California; Robert A. Mott, 
Professor and Head of Department, California 
State Polytechnic College; Lorena Porter, As- 
sociate Professor, The State University of 
lowa; J. Earl Schlupp, Director of Recreation, 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Denver; 
Thomas E. Smith, Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, Fresno State College. 

Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin for 
Complete Course Listings to: 
Director of the Summer Session, McKenna 27 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Outdoor Learning 
(Continued from page 15) 


Previous outdoor education class 
projects have included student plas- 
ter of Paris track identification 
charts, restocking of rabbits with ear 
markings for migratory study, build- 
ing and erecting of artificial rabbit 
dens in local woodlots, making and 
erecting artificial leaf nests for 
squirrels, and many other projects. 


ANNUAL PROJECTS 


At Lanier School, the physical 
education and athletic departments 
operate as a combined unit for bal- 
ance and promotion. Each year both 
departments sponsor the following 
projects: Annual Hilltop Cross 
Country Meet; Hunt-and-Live Pro- 
gram; Gymnastic Clinic; Lanier In- 
door Relays; Booster Night Relays, 
co-sponsored with our rival school; 
Exhibition Gymnastic Tours; and an 
annual expense-paid 1200-mile tour 
for regular members of our gymnas- 
tic teams. 

Every March, the department 
sponsors an annual program featur- 
ing a Physical Panorama, themed 
last year as the ‘‘Flower Fiesta’’ 
and given on successive nights be- 
fore a capacity gymnasium crowd. 

This demonstration includes over 
500 students participating in a two- 
hour and fifteen-minute program 
covering the type of classwork in- 
cluded in the program throughout 
the year, with some novelty work. 

This is the highlight feature of 
the entire physical education pro- 
gram ; and it has been the successful 
financial venture that has made it 
possible for the school to purchase 
unlimited equipment, expand its pro- 
gram, and make it 100 per cent a 
student, self-supporting program. 


INTERESTS ALL PUPILS 


In this modern age of automation 
and .gadgets, educational opinions 
may differ regarding the importance 
of some of the subjects taught in our 
physical education curriculum; but, 
above all, at Lanier School an ac- 
celerative program has been adopted 
that will find intérests for every girl 
and boy attending the school. * 


Now SPIN-FISH 
\with Accuracy 


CONSTANT 
POSITIVE 
LINE CONTROL 


FOR LONG EASY CASTS 


See how easy fishing can be the 
Shakespeare way. Remember, 
Shakespeare pioneered the closed 
face spinning principle that lets 
anyone make long easy casts with 
never a discouraging backlash. 
Accurate casts are easy, too, with 
line always at your fingertip for 
constant, positive control. Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering 
and construction throughout. No. 

1870 Deluxe Spin-W ondereel, beauti- 
ful golden bronze finish, non-reverse 
crank, smo-o-th, instantly adjustable 
_.. Jish saver drag, level wind, factory 
F filled approx. 100 yds. 6 lb. line $24.95 


WONDEROD 
Fook the Differeuce 


Pick up a Wonderod. Once 
you feel the superb action, 
—_ point accuracy and fish- 
hting power of exclusive 
straight-fiber 


' tubular glass construction 
you'll be satisfied with 
nothing less. So light— 
at] slim—strong. No. 1463, 
2-piece yellow 'n bronze 
Wonderod, chromed 
stainless steel guides, 
‘and top, 66” and 7’, light 
3 and medium actions $18.95 
FREE! 5 Colorful New Booklets and 
Fishing Calendar. Latest ‘‘info"’ on salt 
, water,. bait casting, spinning, fly and 
push-button fishing. WR'TE TODAY! 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 


Dept. J-3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me absolutely free 
your 5 New Fishing Booklets and Calendar. 
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’ New Georgia State Director 


Jim Owen has been appointed Con- 
sultant in Health, Physical Education, 
and Safety for the State of Georgia, 
succeeding James M. Goodin. He had 
fermerly served as coach and teacher at 
Clarkston High School for three years 
and as Instructional Supervisor in the 
DeKalb School System for a year and a 
half. He attended George Peabody Col- 
lege and the University of Alabama, and 
earned a Doctor’s degree at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


International Relations Meetings 


If you are interested in international 
relations, don’t miss the programs set 
up by the AAHPER International Rela- 
tions Section at the National Conven- 
tion. March 31, 4:15-5:30, the Section is 
holding an informal Hospitality Hour 
for foreign visitors. All Americans who 
wish to meet them are cordially invited. 

On April 1, 12:30-1:00, all officers, 
Advisory Board, and State Chairmen of 
the Section will meet to set up future 
projects in international relations. On 
the same day, 4:15-5:30, there will be an 
informal gathering with delegates who 
have professional foreign service (UN, 
Fulbright, exchange experience, etc.) as 
star guests. This is to help members in- 
terested in finding out how to study or 
work abroad. 

For April 2, 3:00-4:45, Mabel Lee has 
planned a program which will include 
speakers from Greece, Ecuador, Burma, 
and England. Clair Turner, a world 
traveler, will report on international de- 
velopments in health education. There 
will also be a business meeting and elec- 
tion of 1958-60 officers at this time. 


Mary C. MclInerney 


Mary C. McInerney, immediate past- 
president of the Rhode Island AHPER, 
passed away in January after a short 
illness. She was a familiar person at 
Association conventions and served as 
delegate to Eastern District and AAH- 
PER representative assemblies. She de- 
voted her teaching to physical education, 
with 18 years on the Providence (R. I.) 
Central High School faculty alone. An 
accomplished musician, it was natural 
that her talents were directed mainly to 
dance. 


CONVENTION 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


IF you are looking for a position— 
IF you are looking for personnel— 
Visit the PLACEMENT 
BOOTH at the Kansas City 
Convention. 
Service available to AAHPER 
members only 

PLEASE send in to the National 
Office or bring to the National 
Convention notices of any vacan- 
cies that you have or know about, 
so that they can be listed at the 
Placement Booth during the Kan- 
sas City Convention. 


Russian Education 


A new booklet The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Education pub- 


lished by the NEA Educational Policies 


Commission contains a number of inter- 
esting statistics on Russian education. 
AAHPER members will note that in 
spite of the tremendous emphasis put on 
languages, science, and technology in 
Russia, 6.7 per cent of all primary and 
secondary school time is spent on physi- 
eal and military training. 

Some of the statistics in the booklet 
were taken from Education in the 
USSR, a book recently published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. It provides a 
great deal of food for thought for 
American educators, discussing Soviet 


Teachers and Politics 


The National Education Association 
believes that every teacher has the right 
and obligation to be an active, informed 
citizen, with an intelligent concern for 
the selection of competent public offi- 
cials, for the issues before voters, and 
for the decisions made by government 
on all levels. To clarify your role as a 
politically active teacher, order the free 
pamphlet We Build a Platform from 
the NEA Citizenship Committee, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. America 
needs a million active citizen-teachers! 


education from pre-school through high- 
er education, including our areas of edu- 
cation. 

Another recent book, Soviet Educa- 
tion for Science and Technology by 
Alexander Korol, MIT Center for Inter- 
national Studies, points out how sue- 
cessfully the Soviet Union has deliber- 
ately used capitalist incentives to better 
its educational system. The head of a 
department in a Russian university, for 
instance, may command a salary of 6,000 
rubles a month, approximately eight 
times the income of the average Russian 
worker. His U. S. counterpart earns 
only about 114 times a U. S. factory 
worker’s pay. Besides this, teachers in 
Russia are delegated all the prestige and 
privileges which Soviet society confers. 
These factors may contribute to the fact 
that the teacher-pupil ratio in Russia is 
1-17. 

Information and statistics on educa- 
tion in the USSR are scarce and difficult 
to evaluate. Readers may like to consult 
the afore-mentioned books which are 
useful in providing perspective on So- 
viet education as well as on American 
education. (See New Books in Brief, p. 
52 for sources.) 


Teaching Career Month 


National recognition of the impor- 
tance of the teacher in the life of the 
nation will take on a new dimension in 
April when Teaching Career Month will 
be inaugurated as an annual event. At 
that time individual teachers will be 
recognized by the annual NEA Golden 
Key Awards. Specifie communities 
where teacher salaries, morale, stand- 
ards, and prestige are high will be spot- 
lighted. Challenges and satisfactions to 
be found in teaching will be brought to 
the attention of high school and college 
students. 


Aquatic Research Grants 


To promote needed aquatic research, 
the Women’s National Aquatic Forum 
has established the Hazel Wilbraham 
Annual Research Grant of up to $300 to 
be awarded to one or more qualified 
women graduate students or workers in 
the profession. Applicants shall submit 
by November 15 five copies of the fol- 
lowing: 

(Continucd on page 74) 
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Have the best Convention yet in 58 at Kansas City. 
And for the best trip there and back . . . fly fast, 
world-proved TWA Constellations. Choose First Class 


luxury. Roomy, reclining seats in big, restful cabins. FLY THE FINEST... 
. Delicious full-course meals. Or fly thrifty TWA Sky 
) Club Coach and save. Either way you enjoy wonderful TWA 
: service . .. warm hospitality! For reservations call FLY 
your TWA travel agent or nearest TWA office today. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 
. a favorite “action-loving” DEVISED TO PROTECT ATHLETES IN 
es suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- aot CONTACT SPORTS 
d- ing a fully cut matching 
t- inner-brief, meaning no re- Report by The Security Life and Accident Co. 
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to signed to meet the most ex- Here are the actual facts: 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ITALY 
by ARTHUR WESTON 


Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs in 
Italy are accepted as a vital part of the 
school program and Italian students are 
required to enroll in physical education 
at all grade levels. Programs consist 
mainly of rhythms, calisthenics, sports, 
and games, and they are usually taught 
by well-educated men and women who 
are highly respected by all. 

Indeed, in teacher preparatory schools, 
colleges, and universities, physical edu- 
cation programs culminating in degrees 
are recognized as an academic discipline. 
As an area of knowledge, physical edu- 
cation stands on an equal basis with 
other subjects. The professional physi- 
cal education teacher is expected to have 
almost as high a knowledge of the bio- 
logical sciences as the Italian medical 
doctor. 


In the Lower Grades 


The physical education programs in 
the lower grades consist mainly of rhyth- 
mic activities and lead-up games. Em- 
phasis is on movement, the children be- 
ing given an opportunity to create many 
of the patterns. Balance and co-ordina- 
tion are stressed. 

The Italian Ministry of Education 
outlines a requirement of at least four 
30-minute periods of physical education 
per week. In most schools a full hour 
is devoted to it each day. In the lower 
grades, the classroom teacher generally 
handles the program. 

One of the major goals of the pro- 
gram is all-around physical development. 
Children are allowed to progress at 
their own rate of speed and respond to 
the demands of teachers through their 
own creativity and ingenuity. The unity 
of body and mind is stressed frequently. 


The children are not forced into ac- 
tivity for which they are not prepared; 
hence, their movement patterns are usu- 
ally original and purposeful. The lead- 
up game approach is helping to pro- 
vide Italian children with a great va- 
riety of physical skills. 


In the Upper Grades 


Physical education programs in the 
upper grades place special emphasis on 
the fundamentals of movement. The 
program comprises rhythmic activities 
and individual, dual, and team sports. 
Calisthenics, apparatus, and tumbling 
are stressed for physical fitness and 
good posture. 

Sports form the major part of the 
program at this level. Soccer, track and 
field, volleyball, and basketball are the 
usual team sports. Soccer and track and 


. field are competing for the honor of be- 


ing the national sport of Italy; track 
and field still hold a slight edge. 
Tennis, fencing, and water sports are 
extremely popular in all regions of Italy, 
while winter sports are emphasized and 
taught in the schools of northern Italy. 
The art of handling a gondola is first 
in the hearts of the boys in Venice. 
Swimming is becoming a sport of sig- 
nificance throughout northern Italy. 
Ninety-six pools have been built since 
World War II through a joint financing 


Right, gymnastic group 
in Scuola Media. 

Left, women's athletic 
league track meet. 


Attend the 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS MEETINGS 
at the 
Kansas City Convention 


See Coast to Coast, p. 66 
for program highlights 


plan by the State and the Italian Olym- 
pie Committee. 

Programs in the upper grades are 
supervised and taught by teachers who 
are qualified through experience and 
academic work in the field. 


Athletic Clubs 


A distinctive feature of sports and 
games in Italian schools is the active 
contribution made by the scholastic 
sport teams, usually referred to as ath- 
letic clubs. These sport clubs are or- 
ganized in nearly all the schools of 
Italy and are financed from State tax 
funds and donations from the Italian 
Olympic Committee, which is considered 
to be the wealthiest in the world. Money 
raised largely through betting on soccer 
matches is used to provide facilities, 
equipment, and instructional staff. 

These scholastic sport teams consist 
of students who represent their school 
on an amateur basis. Each team is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the school 
and city. School or community athletic 
fields are used. The activity of the 
scholastic sport team takes place when 
students are free from their lessons. 

The president or director of the school 
presides over the team and assigns di- 
rect responsibility for coaching to a 
physical education staff member. The 
scholastic sport clubs train members in 
athletics and prepare students for cham- 
pionship contests on school, province, 
and regional levels, as such contests are 
authorized by Ministry of Education. * 
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Varsity Athletes and P. E. 
(Continued from page 16) 
tivities may enhance progress to- 

ward objectives. 
INTERSCHOLASTICS AS PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Participation in interscholastic 
athletics can contribute to achieve- 
ment in all four of the categories of 
‘‘How Is Your Physical Education 
Coming Along?’’ Opportunities ex- 
ist for helping students develop good 
living habits, acquire skills in and 
learn facts about sports, and become 
good sportsmen. 

Interscholastic athletics alone sure- 
ly do not satisfy requirements of a 
balanced program. However, they 
do qualify as physical education. 
This is true because they provide 
opportunities for progress toward 
all objectives of physical education. 
STUDENTS ELECT INTERSCHOLASTICS? 

Should students be permitted to 
elect ‘‘varsity’’ participation as part 
of their physical education? Yes, 
provided there is assurance of satis- 
factory experiences in a minimum 
number of required activities which 
can be said to produce a physically- 
educated person. 

If interscholastics are physical 
education, there can be no question 
of ‘‘excusing’’ from physical educa- 
tion for team membership ; there can 
only be the question of student op- 
portunity to select activities. Stu- 
dents are qualified to select inter- 
scholastics during the season of their 
sport, when they can demonstrate 
that their physical education is com- 
ing along well. 

This can be done in three ways. 
One is by having completed a basic 
foundation program through school 
experiences. Another is by demon- 
strating proficiency (performance 
and knowledge) in a minimum num- 
ber of activities through tests and 
examinations. The third is by pre- 
senting an acceptable plan for com- 
pleting the basic foundation pro- 
gram prior to graduation. The third 
way applies particularly to fresh- 
men and sophomores. Many of them 
will not have completed the basic re- 
quirement but may be able to do so 
before graduation without partici- 
pating in class and interscholastic 
physical education concurrently. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


Master Combination Padlocks save you 
money two ways: low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service. Stainless 
steel case .. . rugged steel locking latch... 


Master no. 1525 


Key-controlled 
2 year guarantee 


Master no. 1500 


» Same design and 

| construction as No. 1525 
. .. but without key 
control. Full two year 
guarantee. 


four pin-tumbler key control . . . 
cadmium rustproofing throughout ... and 
many other security features. 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master [ock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS APPROACH 

Among advantages of the ap- 
proach suggested—student selection 
rather than the ‘‘excuse’’ approach 
—are: 

1. Participation in a wide variety 
of activities can be assured. 

2. Danger of excessive fatigue 
can be lessened. 

3. Correlation between class phys- 
ical education and interscholastics 
can be improved and both can con- 
tribute significantly to the develop- 
ment of a physically-educated per- 
son. * 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
Vv NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY MAJOR AND 
MINOR CLUBS 


by CAROL HARDING 
President, Michigan State University HPER Club 


THE HPER Club of Michigan State 
University includes as members all un- 
dergraduate majors and minors enrolled 
in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation. The purpose of this organization 
is twofold: 1. To promote a profession- 
al attitude and understanding among 
women in the three fields; 2. To provide 
an opportunity for members to meet so- 
cially. 


Organization 


The executive, governing board for 
the HPER Club procures candidates for 
offices from specific classes: president, 
senior class; vice-president, junior class; 
secretary and treasurer, sophomore class. 
Also, each class is represented on the 
board by its elected president and vice- 
president. Two faculty members are as- 
sociated with the club as adviser and 
assistant adviser. The president and 
vice-president of the executive board 
represent the Department of Physical 
Education on the School of Education 
Council. 

The main responsibilities of the exec- 
utive board are to set the yearly calen- 
dar of activities and to establish and 
delegate the responsibility of one activ- 
ity per term to each class. Class meet- 
ings are held by the president and vice- 
president to discuss tentative plans, or- 
ganize committees, and present the pro- 
gram or activity assigned. 


Program Activities 


Freshmen Reception: The first activity of 
fall term is the annual ‘‘Welcome’’ for 
all freshmen, upperclassmen, and faculty. 
The program acquaints new students with 
the club and the department. The execu- 
tive board is responsible for the reception 
and acts as hostesses. 

Newsletter: At the beginning of each 
term, a newsletter is published which in- 
cludes the tentative calendar of events, 
explanation of each activity, general de- 
partment information, and current events 
of interest. 

Professional Meetings: Each term a pro- 
fessional speaker is invited from off ecam- 
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Your Club should see the film 
THEY GROW UP SO FAST 
27 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
For rent or sale 


Write AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C., for information 


pus or within the department to discuss 
and demonstrate techniques, methods, and 
materials. Some examples of our programs 
are: 

Master Lesson in Contemporary Dance, 
by Margaret H’Doubler; Beginning Field 
Hockey, by Constance Applebee, founder 
of field hockey in the United States; 


. Cheerleading Clinie by Pauline Hess, Mich- 


igan State Cheerleader Director; Use of 
Apparatus in a Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Program, by George Szypula, Michi- 
gan State Gymnastic Coach; Opportunities 
in Physical Education, by Delia Hussey, 
Elementary Physical Education Supervisor, 
Detroit Public Schools; Lecture on U.S. 
Field Hockey Touring Team of 1956, by 
Phyllis Saxton, All-American Reserve; 
Teaching Beginning Golf, by Mrs. Edgar 
Reynolds, 1956 Michigan State Amateur 
Golf Champion; Physical Education and 
the Press, by George Alderton, Sports 
Editor, Lansing State Journal; Opportuni- 
ties in Recreation, by a Michigan Recrea- 
tion Assn. representative. 

High School Playdays: The HPER Club 
sponsors two playdays for nearby high 
schools. This program provides an oppor- 
tunity for potential teachers to become 
acquainted with the Physical Education 
Department and professional opportunities 
available at Michigan State University. 
Services: We give demonstrations of vari- 
ous techniques in sports for the High 
school GAA’s, DGWS, Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, and the Alumni Open 
House. We usher for the Orchesis contem- 
porary dance program and the Green 
Splash, the University swimming show. 
Senior Farewell: One week before gradu- 
ation all seniors are honored by a formal 


candlelight farewell. At this program an 
award for the outstanding senior is pre- 
sented, and new officers for the executive 
board are installed. 

Money-Making Projects: There are no 
dues. Methods of financing have included 
faculty work days, playnight donations, 
and rummage sales. 

Other: Other activities have included a 
splash night, major faculty picnic, ice 
skating party, Christmas party, and a tal- 
ent show. 


Plans for the Future 


The HPER Club recently adopted a 
new constitution which is providing ef- 
fective methods of organizing and ad- 
ministering activities for a rapidly 
growing department. One extremely im- 
portant method has been the promotion 
of class organization. 

If your school is interested in obtain- 
ing more information about our Club, 
write to Women’s Physical Education 
Department, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. * 


News from Major Clubs 


@ The Women's Physical Education Major 
Club of Hunter College, Bronx, N. Y., held 
a high school sportsday attended by 
girls from 15 city schools. The pro- 
gram, organized and administered by 
the girls themselves, included sports ac- 
tivities and a general information ses- 
sion. Many students inquired about 
physical education as a major course of 
study. 

e Twenty health education majors gath- 
ered last fall to form the Health Educa- 
tion Majors Club of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The first event sponsored by the 
club was a Health Education Alumni- 
Major Buffet at which alumni in public 
and private health agencies and health 
teachers were entertained. Other events 
planned are a career workshop, and 
trips to state, regional, and national 
conventions. 

@ The Coed-Major Minor Club of Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, sponsored an all- 
school carnival to raise money to send 
two students to the AAHPER National 
Convention in Kansas City. The class 
in Reereational Leadership helped the 
Club plan the events, which besides 
booths included jitterbug and mambo 
contests. 

The Club sent three members to at- 

tend the student section of the Arizona 
Education Assn. last fall. They sent five 
students to attend the Southwest Dis- 
trict Convention last spring by raffling 
off a clock radio to defray expenses. 
@ The Student Majors’ Club of the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., is 
sponsoring many activities this year. 
Some are sports and health clinics, mem- 
bership promotion on state and national 
levels, forums and panel discussions, of- 
ficiating at intramural programs, co- 
recreational activities, and helping in 
charity drives. * 
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(from page 41) 


Archery 


and tossed by the instructor in 
front of a regulation target. She 
should practice tossing so that the 
dise consistently passes over the 
same spot each time. It should be 
slow enough to drop as it passes 
off the target. After the student 
has observed the toss a few times, 
he should draw on a signal from 
the instructor. The disc is tossed 
immediately. 

By aiming at a spot and timing 
the release, the student will not 
find this as difficult as it would 
appear. In fact, it is easier than 
hitting a swinging target. In both 
cases, with practice, the student 
will soon be able to shoot at the 
object rather than a spot on the 
target. However, in a ciass of 
this nature, the beginner will not 
have time to perfect this skill. One 
or two periods is sufficient to in- 
troduce the students to moving 
target practice and give them 
further knowledge of the unlim- 


ited possibilities inherent in field 


archery. 


8. Variations in shooting posi- 
tions add adventure to the class. One 
class period might be spent on hunt- 
ing techniques. The hunter can not 
always stand when stalking game. 
He may have to make his shot from 
a place of concealment, while kneel- 
ing, sitting, or lying. 

Sitting and kneeling are relative- 
ly simple; shooting from the prone 
position is more difficult. It takes 
strong extensors to raise the upper 
part of the body enough for an un- 
obstructed shot. The position can- 
not be held long and so aim must be 
taken quickly. There is a tendency 
to shoot high as the archer lowers 
his position; in the prone position, 
failure to raise the trunk high 
enough may cause the string arm to 
pull dawnward. 

9. Finally, set up a different 
shooting game at each target, let- 
ting the students rotate so that all 
have a turn at each game. For ex- 
ample, with six targets: 

#1 Around the Clock 
#2 Balloon Shoot 

#3 William Tell (apple) 
#4 Tic Tac Toe 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PROGRAM FOR RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


INDOOR .. . OUTDOOR rifle and pistol shooting is now available at a minimum 
of cost and range set-up time for year ’round school and college recrea- 
tional programs. 

COMPETITIVE, ECONOMICAL SPORT ACTIVITY . .. Crosman Peliguns are ideal for 
gun training, marksmanship or competitive group shooting, because of 
their accuracy.and economy. All Crosman Pellguns have the new, exclu- 
sive Tru-Flyte precision rifled barrel which permits shots to be grouped 
14” or closer at 25’. Cost per shot averages less than one cent. 

COMPLETE RANGE can be set up or removed in a few minutes. Not necessary 
to have elaborate or expensive backstops, because Crosman Remote Con- 
trol Targlites do the job. Only 25 feet required from firing point to target. 
May be used in confined areas such as cafeterias or in recreation rooms. . . 
no special range facilities required. This modern type shooting . . . power 
without powder ...is rapidly becoming one of the most popular recrea- 
tional activities. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION marksmanship qualifications and state 
conservation hunter-training courses use Crosman gas-operated Pellguns. 
Complete training and recreational instructions are available at no charge 
to directors of recreational and physical education departments. Send for 
your copy today! 


Crosman Pellguns © 


eee designed for Here’s your FREE 
recreation and COMPLETE PROGRAM 

training 9 ONE-HOUR COURSES 
The Crosman 160 SP target prepared by expert shooting instructors 


rifle, standard throughout in 
weight, size and operating 
procedure, shoots powder- 
¥ less .22 caliber Super Pells 
with extreme precision on 
official N.R.A. 25-foot range. 
Noiseless power is provided 
by odorless COz gas Power- 
lets. Norecoil. Pellgunshave 
double-safety feature. 


Send for free book today: Recreation Department, Crosman Arms Company, Fairport, New York. 


Shooting is 3 Times MORE FUN with 


PELLGUNS 


World's largest producer of pellet rifles and pistols 


Without Powder © 


Available in Canada 


#5 Flying Dises 

#6 Swinging Cup 
TRY IT IN YOUR CLASSES 

Field archery will make your 

classes more popular because it pro- 
vides for more activity, adventure, 
and variety. One of its main advan- 
tages is that it can be adapted to 
indoor shooting. Using an old car- 
pet for a backdrop, a single target, 
and a ten yard (or less) range, the 
class interest and enthusiasm can be 
held by novelty shooting games even 
though they wait turns to shoot. 


The suggestions presented here are 
a new adventure in methods of teach- 
ing archery. Many instructors may 
feel that there is not time enough in 
an eight-week or semester unit, or 
that they are not qualified to teach 
what seems to be a ‘‘specialized’’ 
form. I can only testify that it can 
be done. Through tips from other 
archers, reading, and experimenting, 
I have learned the techniques de- 
scribed here. Don’t discard the idea 
until you’ve tried it. * 
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Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
TEACHING AiDS 


By HOWARD RICHMOND 
Asbury High School 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 


HEALTH teachers often find them- 
selves facing the problem of relating 
classroom learning to real life situa- 
tions, and they must be constantly on 
the alert for improved methods of pre- 
senting ideas or concepts. One way of 
meeting this challenge is through the 
self-production of health teaching aids. 

Preparing your own classroom aids is 
a satisfying experience. Some examples 
of problems solved through the prepara- 
tion of “home-made” aids may suggest 
ideas which you will wish to develop in 
your classroom. 


Photographic Aids 

One class considering the effect on the 
teeth of residual food particles found it 
difficult to understand the development 
of dental caries between adjacent lateral 
surfaces. A local dentist supplied sev- 
eral dental X-rays, which were mounted 
in 2 x 2 slide mounts. Such mounts are 
inexpensive and available at any pho- 
tographie supply store. The X-rays 
were then projected on a screen for the 
class to discuss and were used to illus- 
trate the formation of dental caries. 

A camera can be a valuable teaching 
tool. A group developed a “right and 
wrong” posture demonstration as a class 
project. They were asked to repeat the 
performance for the camera. Through 
the resulting color slides, other classes 
were able to share the experience.! Pic- 
tures taken during field trips might be 
used to develop interest in other groups 
taking the same trip. Self-production 
of pictures insures material which meets 
one’s personal teaching needs. 


Map Aids 
During a recent semester, health stu- 
dents were being encouraged to visit, 


1See also ‘‘One-Minute Posture Pic- 
tures,’’ by Harry Ronald Fishman in the 
January 1958 JOURNAL, page 72. 
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after school hours, several of the city 
departments or commercial plants re- 
lated to public health. Arrangements 
had been niade for a number of interest- 
ing visits, but the response had been 
poor. To stimulate interest, a local 
street map was placed on the bulletin 
board. Each place which could be visit- 
ed was marked with a red map pin. As 
groups visited various places, each visit 
was indicated with a yellow map pin 
and the group reports were posted 
around the map borders. There has been 
a steady growth in participation as a 
result of this publicity. 

Two students did a similar project 
with a map, using automobile accident 
reports from the local newspaper. Each 
accident location was pinpointed; a 
strand of wool connected the location 
with the newspaper clipping, which was 
also posted. Driving students were able 
to pick out danger areas in their own 
community when studying accidents. 


3-D Posters 

A group of boys indicated a lack of 
familiarity with simple nail-care tools. 
A small nail brush, emery boards, a nail 
clipper, and file were purchased at the 
local variety store. These materials, 
along with a very small bar of soap, 
were glued to a piece of heavy poster 
board and used as a basis for the fol- 
lowing day’s elasswork. It is worthwhile 
to note that the preparation of this 
three dimensional poster took only 25 
minutes and total cost was about 50 
cents. 

Using the same method of assembly, 
two complimentary displays were pre- 


pared for a first aid group to illustrate 


the difference in bandages and dressings. 
Actual samples were mounted on two 
pieces of poster board. On one display 
were placed items such as roller band- 
age, tubular bandage, triangular band- 
age, and adhesive tape. On the other 
display were arranged gauze pads, 
gauze rolls, adhesive dressings, and eye 
pads, 

A display featuring chicken bones 
helped to clarify the classroom consider- 
ation of first aid for fractures. Several 
large bones were broken to represent 
various kinds of fractures and mounted 
with glue on heavy tag board. With 
each example was a printed explanation. 


Students Can Help 

The aid of students should be encour- 
aged. Some students may possess ex- 
ceptional artistic ability, and you will 
find many eager to help. Recently, a 
student cartoonist drew a series of 
poster-size cartoons which were unusu- 
ally successful in focusing attention on 
a safety display. Under the teacher’s 
guidance, gifted students can prepare 
any number of charts, posters, graphs, 
or diagrams which become usable teach- 
ing helps. The major considerations 
here are that the work be simple, un- 
cluttered, large enough for class use, 


Audio-Visual 
Materials 
in 
Physical 
Education 


$1.50 


Motion pictures, still pictures, loop- 
films, graphs, diagrams, displays, 
filmstrips, and other audio-visual 
materials and techniques. 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


and be produced with a specific teaching 
purpose in mind. 


Planning Suggestions 


Should you decide to develop teaching 
aids of your own, consider the following 
suggestions in planning your work: 1. 
Keep the idea simple and within the 
scope of your ability; 2. Plan each aid 
to do a specific teaching job; 3. Be cer- 
tain that what you plan is the most 
effective way to achieve your teaching 
objective; 4. Evaluate the planned out- 
come realistically considering the time, 
effort, and possible expenditure which 
will be required; 5. Plan to use your 
teaching aid as an integrated part of a 
lesson and, most important, be sure it 
will help you to teach. * 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


Filmstrips by Young America. 26 pp. Young 
America Teaching Films. 35 pp. Young 
America Films, Ine., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. Descriptive catalog. 


McGraw Hill 1957-58 Filmstrips and Records 
by Popular Science. 23 pp. The McGraw- 
Hill Library of Filmstrips. 6 pp. The McGraw- 
Hill Library of Text-Films. 46 pp. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St. Descriptive catalogs. 


New Coronet Films. Catalog Supplement. 
2 pp. Coronet Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago 1. 


1958 Guide to Visual Aids for Physical Educa- 
tion, Sports, and Recreation. 48 pp. Free. 
Descriptive catalog. Athletic Institute, 
209 §. State St., Chicago 4. 


Teaching with the Flannel Board. Paul E. 
Long. Philadelphia 31: Jacronda Mfg. 
Co., 5449 Hunter St. 1957. 32 pp. 
Illus. 50¢. * 
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Florida’s Health Approach 
(Continued from page 26) 

12. Principal was committed to three 
student health assemblies, and the PTA 
committed to three health lectures. 

The morale of these teachers was 
very high and it was obvious that 
they were proud of having had an 
opportunity to participate in this 
rather unique undertaking. A some- 
what incidental result was that the 
county school personnel and the 
county health department were 
brought into closer association. 

It was interesting to note that, al- 
though the teachers learned much 
about the work of public health per- 
sonnel, those people also learned 
much about the job and problems of 
teaching. The health personnel de- 
veloped a much clearer understand- 
ing of the policies, laws, and regula- 
tions under which the schools oper- 
ate. They were, in many cases, very 
much surprised at the complexity of 
a modern teacher’s job. 


FUTURE PLANS 


All teachers in Florida are em- 
ployed on a ten months’ basis, with 
the tenth month divided into two 
weeks of pre-school in-service train- 
ing and two weeks post-school. In 
counties where teachers participated 
in this health project, plans were 
made and carried out, and are con- 
tinuing, for including in the in-serv- 
ice training programs an oppor- 
tunity for other teachers to share 
the knowledge and information ob- 
tained. Plans have been developed 
in many instances for special facul- 
ty meetings and county-wide faculty 
meetings to share this information. 

Plans have just been completed 
for having this very practical course 


Low-Cost Instructo Magnetic Coaching Boards 


Visualize Every Play! 
Dramatize Every Maneuver! 


Boards are 24” x 36”, framed in 
varnished oak. Playing fields are 
screen-printed on green metal chalk. 
board surface. Includes: plastic-cased 
magnets, magnetic chalkholder and 
eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 
top demonstration. 


FREE! Write for catalog of all 
Instructo Magnetic Coaching 
Boards. 


. A-l Magnetic All-Sports Board. . 


Move the magnetic “players” and chalk 
the plays right before the team’s eyes. 
It’s the perfect visual aid for getting 
every play across with a minimum of 
confusion, Use it anywhere . . . on 
the field, in the gym, locker room, or 
in class. 


A-4 Magnetic Basketball Board. . $12.00 
With 6 red and 6 ivory magnets. 


A-3 Magnetic Baseball Board... 
With 10 red and 7 ivory magnets. 


12.50 


12.00 
Blank face. Draw in playing field 
with chalk. With 12 red and 12 
ivory magnets. 

E-4 Folding Easel ............. 
Four legs. Varnished oak. Use in- 
doors or outdoors. Folds for easy 
carrying. 


Order from your school supply dealer or ae to 


JACRONDA 


Dept. HP-1, 5449 Hunter Street, Phile. 31, P 


MFG. CO. 


offered in other institutions in the 
state. More counties and teachers 
will be involved. Mrs. May Pynchon 
will continue her assignment to the 
project and will be responsible for 
working out the details of the ar- 
rangements at the local level. 

This very practical approach to 
improving the school health program 
requires a great deal of time and 
effort, but the results are so reward- 
ing that we feel the effort must be 
continued in the interest of better 
health for Florida’s children. * 


Fungi-Killing Cream a“Must" for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection.(3) Aids 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
Ting dries immediately 

a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
to feet...giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to ‘apply, greaseless, stain- 
less. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co. 


Colsoff 


—Greatest Name In 
Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 


Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 


2959 Beulah Road 
Columbus 24, Ohio 
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Does Your Spring and Summer Program 


Include AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with re- 
placement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 

If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 

SEE US AT CONVENTION BOOTH 74 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


A FENCING? 
PROGRAM + 


For 2 or 200, rencing belongs in your program. Requiring @ 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We @ 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 2 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting @ 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct @ 


fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 7@tiOnS. 
Write Dept. J for 


FENCING EQUIPMENT FREE CATALOG ®@ 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. « GRamercy 3-6930@ @ @ @ @ @ @ @ 


4th Edition 


THORNDIKE— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and the Department of Athletics, 
Harvard University; Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 
USTLY described as being “‘as unique as it is important,” this widely accepted 
book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of athletic in- 
juries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound advice on how simple and complex injuries 
can be reduced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 
proper conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this edition include 
newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on physical 
therapy, and redesigned and up to date tables. The helpful football mortality 
tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. ‘“Wholeheartedly rec- 
ommended”—Scholastic Coach. 


4th Edition. 252 Pages. 113 Illustrations. $4.50 


LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES __.. $4.50 
0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. OO For my Personal Use. 


3.58 


Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 66) 


1. A detailed outline of the proposed 
project including the complete statement 
of the problem; probable value of the 
study and its contribution to the profes- 
sion; the proposed procedure, including 
method or design, the subjects or other 
sources of data, techniques to be used in 
gathering and analyzing the data, and the 
present status of the study; date of initia- 
tion and probable duration of the project; 
estimated expenses involved (itemized). 

2. Information about the applicant, in- 
cluding education and degrees (institu- 
tions, and dates); professional experience 
(institutions, positions, dates) ; present po- 
sition; complete description of applicant’s 
responsibility for the proposed research 
project (for a degree, independent re- 
search, part of a larger project), and any 
other financial support received or ex- 
pected. 

Grants will be awarded at each De- 
cember business meeting of the Forum. 
Recipients will be expected to present a 
report of the completed project at a 
subsequent meeting in person or by 
proxy. Send your entry to the Chair- 
man, Women’s National Aquatic Forum, 
Anne K. Ross, Physical Education for 
Women, University of Rochester, River 
Campus Station, Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Group Development Laboratory 


National Training Laboratories will 
conduct its Twelfth Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 
this summer. The purposes of the two 
3-week sessions, June 15-July 4 and 
July 13-August 1, are to develop in- 
creased sensitivity to human relations 
situations; to develop the ability to diag- 
nose the causes of human relations prob- 
lems; to practice the problem-solving 
skills of an effective leader; to study 
problems of intergroup relations and or- 
ganizational conflict; to plan for effee- 
tive work in the community. 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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College Fieldhouse 


(Continued from page 20) 


pacity of about 6000. These new sec- 
tional-type bleachers can be readily 
mounted on rubber-tired wheels and 
transported by tractor to any loca- 
tion within or outside the fieldhouse. 
By removing the basketball court 
and bleachers, there is still sufficient 
seating capacity to stage various ath- 
letic events in the arena with an 
unobstructed view on the part of the 
spectators. Electric score boards are 
located at each end of the court and 
are controlled from the score table 
along with the sound equipment. 
An eight-lap standard cinder run- 
ning track, 32 feet wide with a 75 
yard straight-a-way with eight lanes 
encircles the basketball court and 
baseball cage, which provides bat- 
ting and infield practice for the lat- 
ter activity. Portable aluminum 
standard pole-vaulting and _ high- 
jumping pits are provided. 


DIRT FLOOR 

In view of the fact that very little 
information is available on the con- 
struction of’ fieldhonse dirt floors, 
the committee sought the services of 
a soil expert. After considerable ex- 
perimentation with various soils, the 
following formula for the dirt floor 
of the fieldhouse was adopted. 


Clay loam 52% 
Sereened or ground cinders 30% 
Fine sandy clay loam 18% 


After several months’ use of the 
track and infield by the track and 
baseball athletes, this particular 
mixture of soil has proven very 
satisfactory. However, it has been 
found necessary to work in from 
time to time a heavier concentration 
of sereen cinders into the running 
track proper. 


OTHER FACILITIES 

Several water, electrical, and 
sound outlets are placed for con- 
venience at various locations around 
the track. The arena has eight large 
panie doors for exits with one addi- 
tional large service door that will 
accommodate the movable bleacher 
units, trucks, ete. 

The entire building has a forced 
heating and _ ventilation system 
which provides for the comfort of 
the athletes as well as the spectators. 
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at last a way to 


TOP iMPACT 


PECSOLITE 


GYM MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 


10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
... LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 
A new development in gymnasium 


protection, Pecsolite provides un- 
. actual tests 


equalled safety . . 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 


times more shock than ordinary 
. couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 


mats... 


and injury. 


e 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 

e Lowest Rate of Rebound 

e Size No Problem: mats available in any 
length, any width to 36” 

e Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together .. . allows for any 
combination 

¢ Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 


10 


¢ No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 


e Durable: new coating formula provides sur- 
face strength of 2400 P.S.1. 


e Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of infection 


Completely Odorless 
e Easy Maintenance: wipe of arag and mat 
is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


“ECSOLIT'E eauirment Co. third and Market Sts. Sunbury, Po. 


The ceiling of the building is acous- 
tically treated and lights are hung 
on an endless chain, which makes it 
possible to service the lights from 
the cat-walk that encircles the top 
of the building. 

A large well-equipped press box 
with telephone, telegraph, and radio 
connections is located high up above 
the permanent baleony which gives 
a splendid view of the entire arena. 
EYE TO FUTURE 

At the present time plans are on 
the drawing board for addition to 


the fieldhouse of three gymnasiums, 
a natatorium, dance studio, wrestling 
and apparatus room, handball court, 
ete., to complete the plant which will 
house the professional courses in 
health, recreation, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics for both men and 
women of the institution. Realizing 
that enrollment in colleges is on a 
rapid increase, the Department Com- 
mittee planned the Wilbur P. Bowen 
Fieldhouse, as well as the forthcom- 
ing gymnasiums, with an eye to the 
future. * 
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Fast 
FOOTWORK 
Calls 


for 

® 
Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “extra 
spring.”’ Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 


Seal-O-San protection for your 
gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON se LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana - Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania - Toronto 2, Ontario 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 74) 


This year 300 persons will be chosen 
to attend, with 150 admitted to each 
session. Graduate credit will be award- 
ed from the University of Maine for 
successful completion of the sessions. 
The Laboratory is sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service of 
the NEA, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash., 
D. C. 


Sargent College Plans 


e A new home for Sargent College of 
Boston University will be completed at 
the opening of the academic year 1958- 
59 on the Charles River campus. A mod- 
ern, multiple gymnasium, 120 by 110 
feet, which may be divided four ways 
by mechanically-controlled partitions, 
complete with research facilities and 
laboratories and clinics for physical 
therapy and physical education is under 
construction. In addition to the new 
building, the College has been assigned 
the building now occupied by the Col- 
lege of General Education (855 Com- 
monwealth Ave.). The new site allows 
room for future expansion. 


e A medical advisory committee has 
been created for Sargent College to 
strengthen the quality of the College’s 
professional service. This group of out- 
standing doctors, will work with the Col- 
lege for the enrichment of dynamie pro- 
grams for normal individuals. In addi- 
tion, studies will be projected in such 
areas as exercise and the heart, exercise 
and obesity, and activities for the aging. 
The first experimental study on exercise 
and obesity is now in progress with Jean 
Mayer, M.D., nutritionist, Harvard 
School of Public Health, directing the 
study. 


Recreation Fellowship 


A graduate fellowship in recreation 
with a stipend of $800 is available at 
Mississippi Southern College for the 
year 1958-59. The applicant must have 
a “B” average in undergraduate work 
with a degree in recreation, physical 
education, or sociology, preferred. Other 
closely allied major fields will be con- 
sidered. The applicant may be either a 
man or a woman and must show genuine 
interest in the recreation profession and 
its many areas. Apply now to Mississippi 
Southern College, Recreation Dept., Sta- 
tion A, Box 222, Hattiesburg. * 


For Playground Equipment— 
In color 


SEPSS 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
LIncoln 2-2022 


Summer Study Where 

Lakes and Mountains Meet 

. . « In foothills of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, amid the 


Tennessee Valley lakes. Near 
Oak Ridge, the Atomic City. 


The 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Graduate Offerings in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


Concentrated areas of study in 
Administration and Supervision, 
Research, Recreation Leadership, 
and Teaching of Required Ac- 


tivities. 
SUMMER _ First Term: 
June 9-July 
QUARTER Second Term: 
1958 July 12-August 15 


For catalog and information write: 


Dean of Admissions, 


Uni 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


of the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


in Greensboro 


ANNOUNCES 


Graduate teaching fellowships 
Part-time teaching scholarships 
Graduate scholarships 


FOR SUMMER STUDY summer, 1958 


Sports Seminar 2 s.h. credit 
Dance Seminar 2s.h. credit 
Outdoor Education Workshops 

2-6 s.h. credit 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 1958-59 


Dance 

Physical Education 

Recreation 

Outdoor Education and Camping 


for information, write 
Chairman, Physical Education 

Woman’s College, UNC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 


lowa__. 


TAHPER Officers 


IAHPER Officers for 1958 are: Louis 
Alley, pres.; Barbara Forker, pres.- 
elect; Mrs. Lou Jobnson, vice-pres. for 
health; Margaret G. Fox, vice-pres.-elect 
for health; Shirley Winsberg, vice-pres. 
for physical education; Ellen Tatum, 
vice-pres.-elect for physical education; 
Kenneth Church, vice-pres. for recrea- 
tion; C. T. Peterson, vice-pres.-elect for 
recreation; Shirley Dutton, secy.; Ken- 
neth Reid, treas.; Florence Treloar, past- 
pres. 


_Blanche E. Owens 
Youth Fitness Conference 


A Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Fitness is planned for March 28 at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Assn. building, 
Topeka. KAHPER is to have ten repre- 
sentatives at the meeting. 


Minnesota Arthur Johnson 
New Position for Neal 


J. G. Neal, formerly Supervisor of 
Health, Physical, Safety, and Recrea- 
tion Education in the Minnesota State 
Dept. of Education, St. Paul, has ac- 
cepted the position of Managing Direc- 
tor of the Minnesota Tuberculosis and 
Health Assn. He succeeds E. A. Meyer- 
ding. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


G. Fox 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


Connecticut. Harold DeGroat 


CAHPER Appointments 


Dorothy L. Donnelly has been ap- 
pointed vice-pres.-elect for recreation to 
serve out the office of Henry Leffert, 
Fairfield. 

The following have been appointed 
chairmen of CAHPER committees: Gene 
Hayes, Recruitment; Edith deBonis, 
Honor Awards; and Irma Pelz, Certifi- 
eation. All are of the New Haven STC 
staff. 

Harry Speidel Lyon 

Harry Speidel Lyon passed away re- 
cently in Bridgeport at the age of 61. 
His 37 years of service, starting after 
graduation from Springfield College in 
1919, included two years in Brazil and 
the rest in the Bridgeport school sys- 
tem. In 1931, he switched from Annex 
and Congress High Schools to Bassick, 
where he established an outstanding rec- 
ord as a basketball coach. 


Dist. of Columbia Stewart McCaw 


John H. Burr Passes Away 


John H. Burr, assistant professor of 
physical education and head of the Dept. 
of Physical Education for Men, Howard 
Univ., died of a heart attack in January 
at the age of 59. Born in Springfield, 
Mass., he attended city schools there and 
received the B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
physical education from Springfield Col- 
lege. He served as track, swimming, 
basketball, and tennis coach, and as di- 
rector of intramurals for 10 years at 


Howard, and as Head of the Dept. of 
Physical Education for 11 years. He was 
a well-known official in high school and 
college sports for 25 years. He was a 
life member of both AAHPER and 
NEA, a former officer of the DCAH- 
PER and was also active in the College 
Physical Education Assn., the Natl. In- 
tramural Assn., American Recreation 
Assn., YMCA, Boys’ Clubs, and the 
American Red Cross. 


Massachusetts Clayton Shay 


Sargent College Celebrates 


Sargent College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston Univ., is holding exercises 
March 8 celebrating the founding of the 
University and also its plans to move 
to a new location (see Coast to Coast, 
p. 76). Main feature of the meeting is 
a seminar on “Current Issues in Physi- 
cal Education and Physical Therapy.” 


Rhode Island_____ John H. Osterberg 


RIAHPER Officers 

RIAHPER officers are: Carl V. Sla- 
der, pres.; Rose Mary Dunn, pres.-elect ; 
Avon Hall, vice-pres. for physical edu- 
cation; Rita Kelleher, vice-pres. for 
health; James Donaldson, vice-pres. for 
recreation; Harold Anderson, corre- 
sponding secy.; Edward Golden, record- 
ing secy.; Victor Skonherg, treas. 


Obituaries 


e Mary C. McInerney, past-president of 
RIAHPER, passed away in January 
after a short illness (see Coast to Coast, 


p. 66). 
e David J. White, a physical education 
instructor in the Providence Public 


Schools for 31 years, died of a heart ail- 
ment last fall. He was an expert on 
gym apparatus. 


LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 


Purdue’s Recreational Gym 


Purdue University’s new recreational 
gymnasium for men and women was 
opened this year. The cost of $2,500,- 
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000 was financed by a semester activity 
fee of $5 charged to each student, which 
also covers the use of the building, lock- 
ers, towels, and equipment. When it 
does not interfere with student use, the 
gyms’ facilities will be available to or- 
ganized groups who will pay fees to 
cover costs. 

The building houses four swimming 
pools, a rifle range, numerous handball 
and squash courts, a running track, four 
basketball courts, and facilities for fenc- 
ing, gymnastics, golf driving, horse- 
shoes, roller skating, paddle ball, shuffle 
board, tether ball, volleyball, wrestling, 
weight lifting, square dancing, and 
group meetings (with kitchenette), and 
headquarters for all the campus sports 
clubs. 


Fred M. Orr 
Leisure-Time Conference 


The Inter-Agency Council for Recrea- 
tion was responsible for a meeting held 
at Wayne State Univ. in December. The 
following department heads of the state 
colleges and universities attended. Alden 
W. Thompson, Wayne State Univ.; 
M. J. Gary, Western Michigan Univ.; 
King MeCristal, Michigan State Univ.; 
C. V. Money, Northern Michigan Col- 
lege; Lloyd Olds, Eastern Michigan 
College; Ronald Finch, Central Michi- 
gan College; Elmer D. Mitchell, Univ. 
of Michigan; and Ernest V. Blohm, 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Ree- 
reation. 

The purpose of this meeting was a co- 
operative arrangement to examine infor- 
mally the effects of leisure time upon 
society, primarily Michigan society, and 
the increasing future implications there- 
of. 


BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 


Montana Agnes Stoodley 
New PE Center 


A new physical education center at 
Montana State College was dedicated in 
December. The building was erected at 
a cost of $1,600,000, which is being paid 
from student funds and gate receipts. 
The building itself covers 1.6 acres while 
the huge dome shelters two acres. Foot- 
ball, baseball, and track practice, bas- 
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ketball games, ROTC drill, rodeos, and 
a variety of other activities can be held 
under the massive dome, which can seat 
10- to 15,000. At the present, 24 physi- 
cal education classes are taught in the 
building, which also houses physical 
therapy rooms, administrative and 
coaches’ offices, laundry, storage and 
mechanical rooms, concession stands, 
lockers, public lavatories, and a main 
concourse. 


EET Betty J. Owen 
Radio Series on Mental Health 

A new in-school mental health series 
is being broadcast by Radio Station 
KBPS for Portland pupils in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Called “Teens 
Talk,” this new series is different in that 
it does not attempt to present factual 
information, but through open discus- 
sion seeks to promote class discussion of 
the topies presented. 

The broadeasts deal with the concerns 
and interest in growing up which have 
been indicated by the pupils themselves. 
Their ideas and feelings were expressed 
to the committee which has worked for 
the past few years to develop this pro- 
gram. Carefully prepared guide sheets 
are issued monthly to help teachers pre- 
pare for and adapt the programs to the 
interests and needs of their pupils. 

In addition to the broadcasts by 
KBPS, which can be heard within a 
50-mile radius of Portland, broadcasts 
are carried by Station KGW Sunday 
mornings. 


Synchronized Swimming 

Seahorses, swimming club at Oregon 
State College, sponsored a swimming 
clinic in January. It was conducted by 
Norma J. Olsen, chmn., Olympic Syn- 
chronized Swimming and AAU Cham- 
pion, and was opened to any interested 
group or persons. 

Another activity of the Seahorses is 
the annual water pageant “Ages of 
Rhythm,” being held this month. The 
theme of this year’s show depicted music 
through the years. 


Bucher Speaks 

Charles A. Bucher, professor of edu- 
cation, New York Univ. spoke in Janu- 
ary at Portland and Oregon State Col- 
leges. Students from Lewis and Clark, 
Univ. of Portland, and the Univ. of Ore- 
gon also attended his talks, which in- 
cluded one on the “Foundations of Phys- 
ical Education.” 


Portland Park Activities 

All of the wintertime activities direct- 
ed by the Portland Bureau of Parks and 
Public Recreation are not staged in com- 
munity buildings and school gymnasi- 
ums. Using theatres and the auditorium, 
the Bureau presented opera, ballet, and 
other dance productions for the public 
as a counter-balance to the games and 
sports programs. 

This past year the Bureau has been 
sponsoring the weekly “Merry Go 


Round” program, a live show televised 
by a local TV station. In the 1958 se- 
ries, a new form of video tape recording 
is being used which permits the cast, in 
playback, to see the show as it really is. 


Washington Clifford L. Peek 
Speeches by Bucher 


Charles A. Bucher, New York Univ., 
visited the Univ. of Washington during 
a recent trip. His speaking engagements 
included timely presentations upon “The 
Spotlight on Physical Education” to the 
Seattle Public School physical education 
teachers; “Professional Organizations” 
to the Washington Phi Epsilon Kappa; 
“The New Physical Education” to Seat- 
tle School Administrators; and “Reach- 
ing the Public with What We Believe” 
to the King County AHPER. 


Combined Meeting Planned 

An effort to combine the annual con- 
ferences for the Washington Recreation 
Society and the WAHPER, both sched- 
uled to meet in Wenatchee in 1958, is 
under way. Officers and Board members 
of both organizations are meeting to ex- 
plore costs, economics, and planning 
problems, involved. The decision will be 
reached this month. 


COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
James G. Mason 


Stetson Univ. News 
e Leonard Larson, chmn. of the Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation De- 
partment, New York Univ., visited Stet- 
son Univ. as guest speaker for the stu- 
dent major clubs in November. 
e Ray Duncan, AAHPER pres., and 
Zollie Maynard, Fla. State Dept. Health 
Consultant, were guest speakers at the 
University in December. 
e The Lotte Goslar German dance 
troupe, sponsored by the Physical Edu- 
eation and Recreation Department of 
Stetson Univ., presented two programs 
of dance in pantomime at Stover The- 
ater in February. 


Dance Symposiums 

The dance instructors of the public 
schools and colleges of Florida plan two 
dance symposiums during the spring of 
1958, one for north Florida and another 
in south Florida. The northern sympo- 
sium will be held at the Univ. of Florida 
and the southern symposium at Coral 
Gables High School. Nancy Smith, Flor- 
ida State Univ., is general chairman. 
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Institute for New York State 
Directors Certificate 


NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY CAMP 
JUNE 30 - AUGUST 8, 1958 
Lake Sebago, New York 


An opportunity for qualified 
candidates to complete require- 
ments for the New York State 
Directors Certificate during one 
summer. 


For further information write: 


DR. CHARLES A. BUCHER 
School of Education 
New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Read your 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 
Program 
(See pages 30-38) 


For Track & 
Field Equipment 


“ Ass proses 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 
Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME ANC 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


William H. Steers 


William H. Steers, former chairman 
of the Physical Education Dept., Univ. 
of Miami, passed away in December af- 
ter a prolonged illness. He was a former 
All-American football player from the 
Univ. of Oregon. 


Gene DeTullio 
Encouraging Conclusions 


The Univ. of Georgia College of Edu- 
cation committee on the Jr. H. §. in- 
vited teachers, administrators, and pro- 
fessional workers in the public schools 
to assist in planning a program for the 
pre-service education of teachers for 
grades seven, eight, and nine. While the 
summary of responses to questions 
posed is inadequate, it does indicate to 
a great extent, how physical education 
should be incorporated in the program. 

Physical education was considered a 
must for all pupils with many sugges- 
tions that health instruction should be 
included with physical education. The 
belief was virtually unanimous that 
physical education and health should be 
taught as a separate course. A few 
groups suggested that boys and girls 
should be placed in separate classes with 
emphasis on personal health and hy- 
giene. 

Demonstration and Workshop 


Gladys E. Andrews, assist. professor, 
New York Univ., will do a lecture-dem- 
onstration program in creative activities 
at the Georgia AHPER meeting Mar. 
21. She will also be in Atlanta Mar. 18- 
20 to conduct a workshop for elemen- 
tary classroom teachers. This will in- 
clude teachers in Fulton, Atlanta, and 
DeKalb school systems. Of course, any- 
one interested is invited. 


North Carolina... Taylor Dodson 
News from WCUNC 


e@ The Research Center in Physical Edu- 
eation at the Woman’s College, Univ. of 
North Carolina, is publishing informa- 
tion concerning research completed and 
research opportunities at the Center. Re- 
search is under way on 18 graduate 
theses under the guidance of Gail Hen- 
nis, Rosemary McGee, and Celeste Ul- 
rich. Seventeen women were enrolled 
for graduate work the first semester this 
year, and 19 for the second semester. 
Graduate assistantships and scholarships 
are available for the academic year 
1958-59. Information should be request- 
ed from Ethel Martus, director of physi- 
eal education, Woman’s College, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

e Summer offerings in physical educa- 
tion at WCUNC will include a sports 
seminar, workshops in outdoor educa- 
tion and camping with elementary 
school children as the laboratory group, 
and a seminar in dance. The new cam- 
pus nine-hole golf course and the 42-acre 
camp and recreation center will be used 
for summer study groups.* 


Americas 
preferred 
taste 


Coca-Cola 
makes any 
pause 

the pause 


that refreshes 


Have a Coke 


Cobe rered rode mort 
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THAT 


SCORE 


Grade School Golf for $25 


Contributed by JAMES E. DOYLE 


Cambridge (Ill.) Community Unit Schools 


CAMBRIDGE, Illinois, is a rural com- 
munity of 1,500 people. The physical 
education program in the grade school 
is typical of those found in schools of 
comparable size. Major and minor 
sports are stressed. There are also units 
on games, rhythms, health, and hygiene. 
It was believed that this program could 
be enriched by including a unit on the 
fundamentals of golf. 

The local golf club operates a small 
nine hole sand green course on land 
owned by the Henry County Fair Asso- 
ciation. Approximately 20 per cent of 
the population play golf at some time 
during the season. The membership of 
the golf club is very active, but there 
has been a steady decline in the number 
of new young players. Why not create 
an interest in golf at the grade school 
level? 


Community Contributes 


A grade school golf program had 
never been undertaken before, because 
of the high initial expense involved. It 
was decided that with the help of the 
community this expense could be held to 
a minimum. The members of the physi- 
eal education classes accepted the idea 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. They 
were encouraged to investigate attics, 
basements, closets, ete., in quest of old 
equipment that could be used in the pro- 
gram. The initial investigation turned 
up approximately two dozen old but 
serviceable clubs and one canvas bag. 


The next step was a request to mem- 
bers of the local golf club to donate any 
equipment that they had discarded. The 
response was excellent. Finally, the edi- 
tor of the local weekly paper consented 
to run an appeal on the front page. Peo- 
ple were asked to bring equipment to 
the school or to contact the instructor of 
the class to pick it up. In approximate- 
ly ten days 125 clubs, five bags, and 
eight dozen golf balls were contributed. 
The equipment was old but serviceable. 
The school purchased two golf bags for 
$5.00 each and six dozen range balls at 
$2.20 per dozen for a total of $23.20. 


The Program 


This past fall the seventh and eighth 
grade physical education classes had six 
class periods of instruction on golf eti- 
quette, equipment, stance, grip, swing, 
and putting. Following this, five hours 
of class time were spent on the golf 
course putting into practice techniques 
learned in the class. This spring we plan 
to continue with our class instructions. 
Also, equipment will be made available 
to the students for individual play on 
an intramural basis. As the students be- 
come more proficient, match and medal 
play will be introduced. 

Each year the school will buy a few 
additional pieces of equipment and dis- 
card the older clubs that are now being 
used. We hope over a period of years 
to acquire sufficient equipment to meet 
all our needs. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


O New Renewal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. 
(No subscription available without 


Are you an NEA member? _...._ Are you a State AHPER member? ______. 


(See box at right 
for rates) 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago" 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 


e 
WAY 
| 
3 
«CHICAGO» 
8 q YU, Mer Shales. Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-C W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


~"" See the Brand new 1958 Broderick 
; Catalog of new, school-approved 
physical education clothes. 

_ Two-piece outfits, one-piece suits, 
accessories — all are shown in 

true to life natural color. 

See Broderick before you select your 
regulation suits for 1958! 
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AME 
S mosr POPULAR 
si 
CAL EDUCATION 
s 


A complete mailing is 
now underway. If your catalog 
does not arrive by March 15, contact the 


TOM 


COMPANY 
1727 So. Brand Bivd., Giendale 4, Calif. 
Phone: Chapman 5-3025 


2400 Broadway, Parsons, Kansas 
Phone: Parsons 620 
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